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4. Reform without Reconstruction, being an Inquiry into the Advantages 
of a safe and practicable Arrangement for removing, to a great extent, 
Inequalities in the Temporalities of the Established Church, without 
Legislative Interference: accompanied with a Plan for the Com- 
pression of the Liturgy and Ritual of the Church of England. By 
Uvepate Price, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. London: 
Roake and Varty. Pp. 42. 
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Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Roake and Varty. 
Oxford: Parker. Pp. 135. 

10. The Church Defended, in her Principle, Constitution, and Effects : 
Two Discourses, recently preached at St. George's, Birmingham, and 
published at the request of many of the Congregation. With Notes. 
By the Rev, Jouxn Garsert, M.A, Rector of that Parish. London: 
Hatchard and Son ; Simpkin and Marshall; and Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. Birmingham: Beilby, Knott, and Beilby. Pp. 46. 

11. Notes Historical and Legal on the Endowments of the Church of 
England. By Wittiam Crayton Watrers, Ese. M.A. Barrister 
at Law, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Fellowes. 
Pp. 61. 


Hap Voltaire or Rabélais lived in our times, they would have found 
a rich storehouse of broad caricature ready made to their hands in the 
pamphlets which are every day issuing from the press on the subject of 
Church Reform. Many a sage apophthegm which must shortly be 
swept to the dust of antiquity by the undiscriminating besom of Time, 
would then have been immortalized in the amber of Candide, Zadig, or 
Pantagruel. Thus “A Country Gentleman” seriously thinks it time 
for the legislature to pay church organists by a tax on pianos, and 
supersede church rates by a duty on looking-glasses “ above shaving 
size !”* (nothing but rusticity can surely palliate so ungallant a pro- 
posal) and that, instead of being taken to their parish church, children 
should be amused with pretty pictures at a Sunday school.t An M. A. 
of Oxford thinks the introduction of the decalogue into a christian 
liturgy “a singular and most uncalled for interpolation” ! : {—and a late 
Fellow of Oriel College, and master of a leading grammar school, thinks 
—what does he not think ?—But we must give him a special consider- 
ation, or our readers will never believe that one whose name bears so 
imposing an adjunct could ever have penned such enormous folly. In 
fact “‘Church Reform” seems to be a fatal rock, on which the best 
trimmed vessels have no better chance than the clumsiest craft—no 
sooner is the pen at work on this fatal subject, thana general infatuation 





seems to creep over it, from which only some few favoured spirits can 
assert exemption. Ignorance of the plainest principles of equity, the 
most obvious facts of history, the most evident deductions of law and 
reason, are every where apparent; defiance of experience, haughty 
disdain of elder wisdom, flippant disregard of holy associations and pure 
predilections, all these abound in the pamphlets on this question, even 








* Pp. 36. + P. 30. 

t Price, p. 13. With curious simplicity, Mr. Price objects to the use of the command- 
ments in the Liturgy, because such was not the practice before the Reformation! We have 
not the same reasons for the suppression of the second, at least, as existed then. The 
same argument would equally apply against reading the Scripture lessons. 
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where written by sincere and estimable members of our Church. Every 
man thinks himself competent to write on a subject, the very name 
of which should at once deter from dogmatism even those who are 
strongest in piety, in learning, in judgment, in reflection. 

Navem agere ignarus navis timet ; abrotonum exgro 

Non audet, nisi qui didicit, dare; quod medicorum est 


Promittunt medici; tractant fabrilia fabri : 
Scribimus indocti doctique passim. 





One argument, indeed is much insisted on in the pamphlets of friends 
and foes ; (all which have a wonderful family likeness, like the daughters 
of Doris*) even the members of the Church themselves, it is triumphantly 
said, admit that there are abuses in it which require to be reformed. 
To be sure they do! and what is the mighty consequence to be drawn 
from this concession? Why, that the members of the Church of England 
are Protestants ; and by that appellation profess themselves disbelievers 
the pretensions of any Church to be infallible and immaculate. The 
members of the Church of England are, in this particular, only on a 
level with every christian communion which holds no allegiance to the 
Vatican. And if there be some abuses in the Church, their number, 
considering the long compulsory inaction of the Convocation, is wonder- 
fully small, and their magnitude wonderfully unimportant. No marvel 
if some dust should have settled on the venerable fabrick, when no lawful 
hand has touched it for nearly a century ; still the relief must be bold, 
and the tints vivid, where the accumulation has not materially deranged 
the proportions of the one, or obscured the brilliancy of the other. It is 
a palpable instance of the infelicity with which the Church Reform 
question has been treated, that, while every kind of defect, real, ex- 
aggerated, or fictitious, is handled, (and not in the gentlest manner) 
that greatest of all abuses, the parent of all others, and the fatal cause of 
the prostration of church discipline amongst us,—THE ABSENCE OF A 
Convocation, is scarcely alluded to. Mr. Massingberd, indeed, makes 
the restoration of Convocation the ground of all reforms, and in the same 
proportion his suggestions are entitled to consideration. But until Convo- 
cation is granted, we cannot sufficiently condemn all projects (especially 
on the part of Clergymen) for correcting and improving the Liturgy of 
the Church. In these Mr. Massingberd has, we regret to say, involved 
himself. We speak not thus, of course, because we think our Liturgy, 
sublimely and nobly beautiful as it is, absolutely perfect; we are Pro- 
testants; and we could probably lay a finger on various passages which 
might, in our opinion, be improved: but the question we would ask is, 
cui bono? So long as there is no Convocation to revise the Liturgy, 
the publication of the most judicious suggestions on the subject can 
only create a mischievous irritation, and dissatisfy men with what is good 





* Ov. Metam. IT. 11 seqq. 
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because it is not better. A man may object to pluralities, non-residence, 
disproportion of preferments, and the present mode of remunerating the 
Clergy, and yet be a dutiful son of the Church ; but when he begins to 
eavil at her Liturgy, his attachment to her communion may more rea- 
dily be assailed, as is no secret to her wily enemies. The Convocation, 
indeed, once restored to its legitimate functions, let every project ad- 
vanced on the subject by learned, orthodox, and pious men, especially 
if propounded in a spirit of christian lowliness, be respectfully heard, 
and deliberately considered. 

The same distorted, extravagant, and perverse views on a question of 
such immense moment as Church Reform, which have leavened all 
classes from the “country gentleman” to the aristocrat, are visible in 
a more solemn and authoritative document: and if we might smile at 
some of the well-meant absurdities of the pamphleteers, decorum and 
reflection compel us here to be serious, when we find them gravely com- 
mended to the adoption of the highest legislative authorities, for reduc- 
tion to practice, in a speech from THOSE LIPS WHICH HAVE SWORN, WITH 
EVERY CIRCUMSTANCE OF AWFUL POMP, TO MAINTAIN INVIOLATE THE 
RIGHTS OF THE Enoiisn Bisuors AnD InreRIOR CLercy. The Parlia- 
ment of England are instructed to consider “ whether the revenues of 
the Church will not admit of a more equitable distribution !” thus adopt- 
ing the monstrous error of Lord Henley, that there are, in strictness of 
speech, revenues of the Church ; instead of each ecclesiastical establish- 
ment being as truly distinct from others, and from the Church at large, 
as the several colleges of an university. The execrable rapacity which 
transferred eighteen fellowships from St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Henry VIII.’s new foundation of Trinity, may now be called a “just and 
equitable distribution.” A just and equitable roppEery! a recommen- 
dation to consider whether Churches may be equitably robbed! and 
this too, without consulting the Church upon the subject! without one 
conference with the parties directly interested !—Why, it is what minis- 
ters would not dare to recommend on acommon inclosure bill! There are 
dissenting endowments in various parts of the kingdom, of very different 
value; in the place where these observations are written, there is one, 
very well endowed, for a Presbyterian minister; while there is not a 
Presbyterian in the parish. In the north of England, there are, how- 
ever, many persons of this communion but slenderly accommodated with 
spiritual instruction. What would be said if an act of parliament, with- 
out any consultation of the authorities of White-cross Street, should at 
once transfer a moiety of the rich endowment to the erection or enlarge- 
ment of a meeting-house in some indigent district? Yet this gross in- 
justice only differs in the extent from that recommended by ministers ; 
and there the balance is a thousand-fold against them. The Church is 
then insultingly told that “it is needless’ to remind parliament that her 
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interests must not be compromised in this wholesale iniquity. Robbery 
without compromise of interest! It is needless indeed to remind William 
Cobbett, Daniel O’Connell, Joseph Hume, &c. &c. a PLEDGED majority 
of her enemies, of their delight, or duty, or both. Of course they will 
take sufficient care “‘ne quid” ecclesia “detrimenti capiat.” These 
are the guardians to whom she is to be transferred from the sus- 
picious tutelage of her Convocation! Infidels, Papists, Dissenters, 
Quakers! and, no doubt, shortly, Jews! and to complete the terrible, 
the ruinous folly, the same language which denounces resistance to the 
death against all who advocate the Repeal of the Irish Union, separates 
the consideration of the ecclesiastical question, although the indivisibility 
ofthe united Church is an integral portion of that very measure! 

When such is the spirit displayed by those whose obligations are the 
most solemn that man can incur to foster and protect all that they are 
hastening to dismember and destroy, such a theory even as Dr. Arnold’s 
is not to be treated with that contemptuous ridicule which, in better and 
wiser times, would have gulfed him beyond all self-extrication. It is 
perfectly capable of adoption by a government which could perpetrate 
what is called the King’s Speech : and, as the Doctor is a man of learning, 
and certainly not without what is better, wisdom (for his pamphlet has 
lucid, very lucid, intervals occasionally)* it is almost impossible to 
repress the suspicion that the outrageous nonsense of which the bulk of 
it consists would never have been put forth unless resting on some 
more substantial support than native rationality. Had Dr. Arnold 
intended to sell himself and his Church to the ministry, his conduct is 
explicable: on any other hypothesis it is wholly at variance not merely 
with wisdom and learning, but with common sense, and with even that 
knowledge of human nature with which the boys at Rugby could supply 
their pedagogue. Of sordid self interest, or of immeasurable folly the 
Doctor is self-convicted. We sincerely hope that the latter is the worse 
charge that can be made good against him; but it would be the height 
of imprudence, in these times, to disregard their signs, and to be un- 
prepared even for the serious project, backed by all the power of an 
unprincipled government, of displacing our fold for an Arnoldian stye. 

That schism is the disease which has debilitated the church in England, 
and brought her to lay her body as the ground, and as the street, to them 
that go over, we are agreed with Dr. Arnold. The principle once 
denied that no practice whatsoever, not affecting salvation or the essence 
of a church, may justifiably be made the basis of dissent, the bond of 
christian unity is dissolved. It is a principle of disease which infects 





* We allude with pleasure to the first fourteen pages. The subject of the Bishops’ 
seats in the upper House is also treated with great clearness and good sense, and disem- 
broiled of much of the confusion which ignorance and malevolence had gathered about it. 
The remarks on the religious state of America, and its bearing on the question of Church 
establishments, are also deserving much commendation. 
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all who admit it, and its effects are regularly perceptible, though not 
perhaps at first, yet always when the “ sickening” time comes. It is 
quite as injurious to the subsistence of one community as it is to that 
of another. The Church is not more affected by it than other denomi- 
nations. Its regular tendency is to utter dissolution, and the legitimate 
effect of its general prevalence is the insulation of every soul, till a con- 
gregation even of “two or three” would be an impossibility. And as 
anarchy generally settles into despotism, so does departure from apo- 
stolical order commonly lead through fanaticism to popery. Thus far 
then we go along with Dr. Arnold’s opinion; but about the remedy we 
differ toto calo. Knowledge, reason, reflection, the Scriptures, study, 
prayer, are the cathartics we recommend. The Doctor’s nostrum is, 
let all agree to call the disease health, and fancy it so to be; and if men 
can once persuade themselves to be of this opinion, of what consequence 
is it whether they are well or no? In brief, Dr. Arnold recommends 
that a National Church be founded, embracing every shade and variety 
of opinion among all who profess Christianity ! 

When we speak of the Head-master of Rugby’s learning, we mean 
classical and polite, not professional. With every Dawesian canon, 
Bentleian emendation, Porsonian discovery, and with the most subtle 
comments of succeeding criticks on all, we doubt not he is profoundly 
conversant. Kiister, Hoogeveen and Bos are written on the tablets of 
his heart; and he can caleulate in fractions of a farthing the exchange 
upon a darick at Athens, and compute to the 100th part of a barleycorn 
the length of a parasang. To this, no doubt, an acquaintance with the 
elegant literature of our own country is abundantly superadded. But 
as regards knowledge of the constitution of the English Church, or that 
of the Church at all, he is very differently cireumstanced. Thus he 
talks of “a superstition of what men fancy to be the divine right of Epis- 
copacy,” * which convicts him either of ignorance of his professed belief, 
or of downright dishonesty. Happily, however, he relieves himself 
from the latter imputation by successfully incurring the former; telling 
us, after he has laid out his platform, “ experience has shewn that Epis- 
copalians will be satisfied if the mere name of a bishop is preserved— 
for nothing can be more different IN ALL ESSENTIAL POINTS than our 
Episcopacy and that of the primitive Church.”+ Now Episcopalians 
certainly will never “ be satisfied” with names for things; they will 
not take Dr. Arnold’s lackered shillings for sovereigns. And it is of the 
very essence of episcopalianism to believe that nothing can be more 
IDENTICAL IN ALL ESSENTIAL Points than our Episcopacy and that of the 
primitive Church. It would have been amusing if the Doctor had under- 
taken to indicate “ all the essential points” in which they differ ;—it 





* Page 46. + Page 57. 
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would have made good sport to see his generalizations writhing under 
the constriction of definition and matter of fact. Does Dr. Arnold 
hold, with the Presbyterians, that Presbyter and Bishop were identical 
officers, as they were convertible names ? or is this great “ difference in 
all essential points,” after all, reducible to the vulgar objection—that the 
early bishops were poor, and the modern rich? As if riches or poverty 
had any thing whatsoever to do with the office, or that there was one 
syllable in Scripture which drew any distinction on this subject between 
bishops and other men; or which would vitiate the rich bishop’s episco- 
pacy, while it left inviolate the rich layman’s Christianity. It seems hard 
to press the Doctor with his conclusions—but of this let him be assured, 
though he may rub his eyes at awaking to the intelligence, he is no 
Episcopalian. And, what kind of a churchman he is, may be inferred 
from the appellation with which he honours the Church to which he 
outwardly belongs—“ our DETESTABLE SECTARIAN SYSTEM.” 

That a man who can write thus of his own communion and the sub- 
jects of his own profession should be capable of recommending such a 
system as that which we are about to notice, is not surprising. Come 
we then at once to the project. 


Since disunion is something so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and difference 
of opinion a thing so inevitable to human nature, might it not be possible to escape 
the former without the folly of attempting to get rid of the latter; to constitute a 
Church thoroughly national, thoroughly united, thoroughly Christian, which should 
allow great varieties of opinion, and of ceremonies, and forms of worship, according 
to the various knowledge, and habits, and tempers of its members, while it truly held 
one common faith, and trusted in one common Saviour, and worshipped one common 
God? 

The problem then is, to unite in one Church different opinions and different rites 
and ceremonies; and first, let us consider the case of a difference of religious 
opinions. 

Before such an union is considered impracticable, or injurious to the cause of 
Christianity, might we not remember what, and how many, those points are, on which 
all Christians are agreed ?—Pp. 28, 29. 


Into this “ Church,” “thoroughly Christian, holding one common faith, 
trusting one common Saviour, worshipping one common God,” are to be 
admitted Quakers, Papists, Arians, and Humanitarians! An ark indeed! 
where Noah and his family must sojourn with the beasts, clean and 
unclean. Let us now examine the Arnoldian creed of universal com- 
prehension. 


We all believe in one God, a spiritual and all-perfect Being, who made us, and all 
things ; who governs all things by his Providence ; who loves goodness, and abhors 
wickedness. 

We all believe that Jesus Christ, his Son, came into the world for our salvation ; 
that he died, and rose again from the dead, to prove that his true servants shall not 
die eternally, but shall rise as he is risen, and enjoy an eternal life with him and 
with his Father. 

We all believe that the volume of the Old and New Testaments contains the 
revelation of God’s will to man; that no other revelation than what is there recorded 
has been ever given to mankind before or since; that it is a standard of faith and a 
rule of practice; so that we all acknowledge its authority, although we may often 
understand its meaning differently. 
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We all have, with very few exceptions, the same notions of right and wrong; or, 
at any rate, the differences on these points do not exist between Christians of different 
sects, but between sincere Christians of all sects, and those who are little better than 
mere Christians in name. We all hold that natural faults are not therefore excuse- 
able, but are earnestly to be struggled against; that pride and sensuality are amongst 
the worst sins; that self-denial, humility, devotion, and charity, are amongst the 
highest virtues. We all believe that our first great duty is to love God; our second, 
to love our neighbour.—Pp. 29, 30, 

1. We ALL BELIEVE IN ONE Gop. Yes. But how different are the 
beings to whom the various sects whom Dr. Arnold would combine 
ascribe the name! With the Catholic,* it means a being who is in 
one sense one, and another three; with the Unitarian, as he is called, 
it is a being who is one in person as in essence. “Goodness” and 
‘wickedness ” are equally debateable matters. Sometimes they change 
places in the opinion of sects. With us, the Inquisition is atrocious ; 
with the papists it is “ Holy.” The memory of “ the St. Bartholomew ” 
is with us accursed ; with them it is glorious. The God of the Pro- 
testants abhors these abominations ; the divinity of the Papists regards 
them with complacency and approval. So much for the first article of 
comprehension. 

2. WE ALL BELIEVE THAT Jesus CHRIST CAME INTO THE WORLD FOR 
OUR SALVATION. Yes. But we believe it so differently, that it is a mere 
juggle to pretend that we are agreed, even on this fundamental point of 
Christianity. What is the Quaker’s notion on the subject, we cannot 
say. Certainly those of the Protestant, Romanist and “ Unitarian” wholly 
disagree. 

3. WE ALL BELIEVE THAT THE VoLUME OF THE OLD AND NEw 
TESTAMENTS CONTAINS THE REVELATION OF Gop’s WILL TO MAN. 
What is that volume?—We say, the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek 
Originals. The Papists say, the Latin Vulgate, with the Apocryphal 
additions and Papal emendations. The Socinians say, the Originals, 
after being carefully pruned of every thing Christian, and the remainder 
translated according to the notions of language which haunt the brain 
of Mr. Belsham. Glorious agreement! And as to “a standard of 
faith and rule of practice,” what Papist ever made the Bible, even his 
own Latin Bible, or Rhemish, or Doway, a “ standard of faith?” The 
moment he did so, he would have abandoned the fundamental principle 
of Popery, and become a virtual Protestant. 

4. WE HAVE ALL THE SAME NOTIONS OF RIGHT AND wronc. How 
glaringly false this position is we have already seen. ‘To love God,” 
with the Papist, is to exterminate heretics ; “to love our neighbour,” 
to burn him for his soul’s salvation. 





* It is melancholy that it should be necessary, in these days, to accompany this word 
with the assertion that we do not mean by it a member of the particular Church of 
Rome. 
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Quakers, Papists, Arians and Humanitarians are to be severally fished 
into this vivarium by the following baits. The repeal of the thirty- 
seventh and thirty-ninth Articles, with a sensibility to “ that high con- 
ception of Christian perfection,” which “ ought not to be spoken of 
without respect,” even where it manifests itself by the rotundity and 
ultra-sober hue of the external garment, the convexity and breadth of 
the immoveable hat, and the religious adherence to a correct phraseology, 
in “‘ Christian” contempt of the tyrant 

“ Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi.”’ 

The Pope is not to be called Antichrist,* but, we suppose, “ his Holi- 
ness ;” “his claim to infallibility” is not ‘the blasphemous fruit of 
ambition and avarice,”} but “ the fond effort of the human mind to 
believe in the reality of the support which its weakness so needed.” 
The “really Christians’§ are to be selected from those who deny the 
divinity of Him whose name they have the effrontery to assume, and 
the name is to be allowed them. 

Such is the plan seriously recommended by a member of the Church 
of England, to be adopted, by legislative enactment, in the place of 
“OUR DETESTABLE SECTARIAN sysTEM.” While we are writing this, 
the schemes of ministers are divulged ; and although, at present, they 
only affect a portion of our Church, and therein only its temporals, they 
teem with folly and atrocity sufficient to render nothing incredible of 
the quarter whence they emanate. It would be guilt scarcely less than 
that of their projectors to dissemble that they are not a constructive, but 
a literal and direct vioLATION OF MAGNA CHARTA AND OF THE Coro- 
NATION Oatnu:|| and the minister of the crown who could dare to 
recommend them in the name of his sovereign, deserves impeachment 
for high treason, which we hope there is yet spirit enough in the Upper 
House to originate: if not, actum est de Republicd. Lord Althorp, in 
proposing them, shamelessly declares that they are all that Government 
means to recommend at present, but that Parliament is perfectly compe- 





® P.31. We would suggest, as a further improvement, the obliteration of 2 Thess. ii. 
and Rev. xiii. xvii. xviii. as, while those irritating chapters remain in our Bibles, there will 
be small chance of liberal conciliatory comprehension, or an abandonment of Protestant 
prejudice. It would be well also to obliterate a few pages of history with the same 
benevolent views. 

t Ibid. ¢ Ibid. § P. 36. 

|| We give the words of these inflexible authorities. The former says, “ Ecclesia 
Anglicana sit libera, et habeat omnia sua jura et suas libertates illesas.”” The Corona- 
tion Oath is, “ Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law ? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the Churches 
committed to their charge, all such privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them or 
any of them ?”’—The bill proposed by ministers annihilates nearly half the Bishoprics of 
Ireland, by way of preserving the privileges of the Bishops; and abolishes all sinecure 
dignities, by way of preserving those of the Churches, 
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tent to assign Church property to what uses it pleases. If Parliament 
is competent, the King is not, provided oaths be of any value. Mr. 
O'Connell declares his delight, not with the concession, which he deems 
contemptible, but with the principle which it involves, the over- 
throw of all order and Protestantism, and thinks that perhaps it is not 
the worse for being partially ruinous, men’s intellects (in England) 
not having yet marched far enough to countenance a total abandonment 
of Protestant institutions. Mr. Ruthven says the concession will not 
satisfy the Papists (he does not tell us what will), but, as an initial 
measure, he will support it.* Initial, indeed! The violation of corpo- 
rate property is already openly threatened ;—but Mr. Robinson can 
say better what we were about to say :— 


I proceed to mention another fertile source of popular outcry, the “ Revenues of 
the Bishops.’ All the misrepresentations that malice can invent, or credulity receive, 
have been exhausted upon this subject. But the inquiry now in progress will speedily 
undeceive the public mind by an authoritative declaration of the truth. It will then 
be established beyond dispute, that, when their necessary outgoings are taken into 
the account, the average income of the Hierarchy is not more than adequate to their 
expenditure.t And if it were, who possesses the right of interference, either to alienate 
their revenues altogether, or to enrich one See at the expense of another? IF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE BE ONCE ADMITTED WITH REGARD TO THE SPIRITUAL LoRps, WE SEE 
NOT HOW IT CAN BE DENIED IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE TemMporaL Lorps. 
If Durham, for example, is to enrich Llandaff, we see not why HatrieLD oR Wosurn 
SHOULD REFUSE A PORTION OF ITS EXUBERANCE TO A LESS OPULENT NEIGH- 
bour.—P. 9. 





* We give the ipsissima verba of each of these heroes, as reported in the newspapers. 

Lord Althorp.—‘ The plan which I have now detailed to the House is what His 
Majesty’s ministers feel themselves justified (!) in proposing at present; without 
meaning to preclude Parliament from considering the future disposal of Church property 
to other purposes than those of the Church. Whenever the purposes of the Church are 
Sully satisfied [we suppose, in the opinion of Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, &c.] Parliament 
may, if it think fit, proceed to the consideration of the manner in which the surplus ought 
to be applied. The question will be PERFECTLY OPEN.” 

Mr. O’Connell.—“ I think it my duty to express my sense of the noble Lord’s 
proposition, which the whole empire will hail with unalloyed satisfaction. It is true 17 
DOES NOT GO SO FAR AS I MYSELF COULD WISH, but it is perhaps better on that 
account, as it recommends itself the more to the House and the country. It is not 
immediately on the measure itself that I rejoice, but on the principle which it acknow- 
ledges, THE POWER WHICH IT RECOGNISES IN PARLIAMENT TO ALLOCATE CHURCH 
Property. Another thing in which I rejoice is, ALL CORPORATE PROPERTY MAY BE 
BROUGHT WITHIN ITS PRINCIPLE.” 

Mr. Ruthven.—‘“‘I consider the chief nature of the present measure merely this: it 
is the preface and prelude to a more complete reform of the Church of Ireland; as a 
preface and prelude it may do some good ; but the people of Ireland would not consider it 
final, and would not be satisfied without MORE.” 

This is the language of a party who declared in 1829, that the Romanists would be 
contented with the Parliamentary privilege; of men who have solemnly sworn that 
they would not use that privilege to the detriment of the Established Church. 

+ How correctly Mr. Robinson prophesied is evident from Lord Althorp’s own 
account. He admits that the exaggeration is enormous. The following is his Lordship’s 
statement of Church property in Lreland :— 

Twenty-two Bishops . . . . . . . £130,000 net per annum. 
Deans and Chapters + ®t aye 2,200 
1,400 Benefices . . . . . . under 600,000 

, 


Total. . under £732,200! 
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Nor is the ministerial plan a violation only of the Coronation Oath, 
and of the very principle of property :—it is an unequivocal infraction 
of the Imperial Union, —that Union which that enlightened friend of 
the Church, Mr. Stanley, declares he will maintain “‘to the death.” 
The fifth article of that act says, “ 'The Churches of England and 
Ireland as Now by law established shall be united into one Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to be called the United Church of England and 
Ireland; and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of 
the said United Church shall be and shall remain in full force for ever, 
as the same are now by law established for the Church of England ; 
and the CONTINUANCE AND PRESERVATION of the said United Church 
as the Established Church of England and Ireland shall be deemed 
and taken to be AN ESSENTIAL AND FUNDAMENTAL PART OF THE 
Union.” 

Such is the ministerial sop for the Popish Cerberus ;* and not a 
little must it have astonished all our Church reformers, regular and 
empirical, to find that tithes, pluralities, non-residence, all these crying 
grievances which have graced the howl of every democrat and malcon- 
tent within the memory of man, are not once alluded to! The whole 
is MERE SPOLIATION. One particular of the project may perhaps be 
considered under the article of non-residence ; but, in reality, it is 
referable to the general head. Where a minister resides not for three 
years, commissioners are to have power to suspend his appointment, 
and apply proceeds to something called a general fund! This, ina 
country where every resident Clergyman must be prepared with the 
spirit of a martyr, is a direct and splendid bribe for murder—a bribe to 
the conscience as well as the pocket—the bribe of the virtual exist- 
eNncE of an Irish Church. In addition to all this it is avowed that 
about £3,000,000 are to be taken, by direct plunder, from the Church, 
and applicd to other purposes: Fame whispers, the enrichment of 
the Popish Hierarchy! The grasping Bishops, it appears, have let 
their property on such easy terms that the Government can squeeze out 
of their tenants, by the application of high pressure machinery, three 
millions of money. Perhaps it will be deemed advisable to extend the 
system to tithes, and then, from the difference betveen the actual and 
received values of this species of property, a very handsome addition 
may be made to the secret-service purse. 

Against this iniquitous measure it is to be hoped and expected that the 
whole body of the Clergy and laity of the Church will remonstrate ;— 





* “For as the Pope, that keeps the gate 
Of heaven, wears three crowns of state, 
So he that keeps the gate of hell, 
Proud Cerberus, wears three crowns as well.” 
Hudibras, P. U1. ¢. UL vy. 661. 
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not with the House of Commons; but with the King and the Peers ; 
reminding them distinctly of their oaths and duties; and thus proving 
themselves, as a Christian Clergy ought, the manly opponents of all that 
is wrong and hurtful, wherever found; and the true and constitutional, 
friends of a throne which never can be established by iniquity, and 
which never did stand beneath the earthquake which engulfed the altar. 
The Universities and Sion College will, we suppose, take the lead. 

The sudden appearance of the Church-plunder scheme has somewhat 
diverted us from criticism on the particular works before us. Indeed, 
whatever their merits, they can scarcely be expected to exercise any 
influence for good on hearts which seek not the benefit of the Church or 
of religion, but are completely under the sole dominion of Mammon. 
It is no time for those who are real Protestant Curist1ans (whether 
churchmen or otherwise) to debate about what would be better; let them 
unite their best exertions to save Prorestant Curistianity. Let 
them “be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die.”* For though the promise to the Church is boundless in 
time, it is not not so in place: and if our people be apathetic, the 
candlestick may be removed, and “ the abomination that maketh deso- 
late” succeed. 

All that we read and all that we behold forces upon us with an irre- 
sistible pressure of conviction the certainty of the alternative, rz CON- 
VOCATION or EXTINCTION. Mr, Massingberd has put this subject 
in a very convincing light, (if indeed any churchman could want convic- 
tion on the subject now) in both the works at the head of this article. 

The question assumes a new and intense accession of interest when, for the first 
time, the Parliament has ceased to be composed of Churchmen. This assertion will, 
I am well aware, be triumphantly met by the answer, that the exclusive laws were 
not passed till a comparatively late period. Granted; and for the best of all reasons, 
because it was not till then that the existence of schism in the national Church was 
recognized by the law. The nation threw off the dominion of Rome, and with the 
aid of Parliament reformed the Church; but it stands to reason, and is borne out 
by the fact, that no defection from the Church was then, or, according to the notions 
at that time received, could be, recognized. Accordingly, Papist and Anabaptist 
became almost convertible terms, not only in common parlance, but in the accept- 
ance of the law, with heretic and traitor. It would be a palpable contradiction to 
enact, that persons without the pale of the law should be excluded from the supreme 
legislature ; because they are already excluded by the law itself. Nor is it consistent 
with common sense, or even possible, that the government of any country can 
presume the existence of that which its own fundamental principles disavow. To 
tolerate, is to permit the existence of any thing; therefore, whatever the law does 
not tolerate, it does not know to exist. So that if any actual Papists sat then in 
Parliament, they sat by connivance; just as it is conceivable, by way of example, 
that a member might now sit who was guilty of high treason; yet the law never 
would provide against the admission of traitors. But when popery and non-con- 
formity happily came to be tolerated, the case was altered. The law now recognized 
the existence of Papists and Non-conformists within the realm; and now, therefore, 
they were also excluded from that Parliament which was to legislate for Church and 
State. There were no exclusive laws in the reign of Elizabeth ; yet Hooker, writing 
at that time, defends the union of the Church and State, on the ground that the two 


* Rev. iii. 2. 
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bodies, though nominally distinct, are actually the same. As soon, then, as this had 
ceased to be the case, it was thought necessary to the safety of the religion of the 
State to exclude from the national councils all who would not conform to it. I do 
not undertake the defence of this course, I merely trace the progress of it; and if 
equally before the existence of schism was recognized, and when schismatics were 
excluded from Parliament, it was still thought necessary that the authorities of the 
Church itself should be consulted on matters of Church legislation; are we now to 
seize the first occasion to deliver up our most just and reasonable privilege? Are 
we to hail the admission of Roman Catholics and Dissenters within the pale of the 
Constitution, by madly placing into their hands, without a check, our apostolic 
faith, and our time-honoured institutions? Yet if we surrender our privilege of 
being consulted on such measures, it is most unquestionably competent to them to 
do so whenever they shall think fit. Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. And 
this will be the only reason which posterity will be able to assign for such infatu- 
ation, 

But it will be said, that although no alteration of the Liturgy or Articles can 
take place without Convocation, the State has a just right to interfere in matters of 
discipline, 

As far as to decree that some alteration in these matters shall take place, we admit 
this right to the full extent. If king, lords, and commons, think fit to decide that 
such measures shall be adopted, not only have they a right to do so, but to deny it 
would be to introduce a sort of Popery, of which Wentworth and the Parliament of 
Elizabeth were most reasonably jealous. Every ecclesiastical body, not controlled 
by some power in the State, is apt to contract a spirit somewhat akin to Popery ; 
and this was never better illustrated than in the form of Church government, estab- 
lished during our own Commonwealth. But that the State should be empowered to 
make whatever alterations it sees fit, without even consulting those, who, even by a 
common proverb, ought to be the best judges of their own affairs; this is a very 
different matter, and requires, at least, much and calm deliberation before it can be 
admitted. 

* s * . e 

But always admitting the right of the State as the guardian, both of the property 
of the Church and of the religion of the nation, to interfere so far as to see that 
the duties of the Clergy are adequately fulfilled, is it reasonable that there should 
be denied to the Clergy themselves any voice in this settlement of their own affairs? 
Are they so incorrigibly stupid, or so inveterately selfish, that the advantage of their 
experience must be set aside in the arrangements to be made? Nay, that even the 
Bishops must be removed from the national councils out of tender regard, forsooth, 
to the purity of their character? Let us take an analogy from any other profes— 
sion ;—the army or the Jaw. Let us suppose that the spirit of innovation had been 
directed against the lawyers—that the people had been taught to attribute all their 
sufferings to the curse of eight thousand attorneys, with barristers and counsellors 
innumerable—that it had been represented to them that these pests of society draw 
their subsistence, like so many leeches, from the hearts’ blood of the community— 
that not being, like the Clergy, supported by endowments which never belonged to 
the people, it is their business to create the means of their own existence out of the 
intricacies of their craft—that if they were removed from the land, there would be 
no more suffering, no more crime, no more miserable suitors. Let us suppose it to 
be added, that the injustice of these lawyers among themselves equals their rapacity 
towards the nation; that there are among them chancellors and peers of Parliament, 
not, like the bishops, raised for a short time only to a doubtful eminence, where they 
can hardly maintain their own rank, and never bequeath it to their children; but 
that these men batten upon the property of the suitors, till they have saved princely 
fortunes to bequeath to their ennobled posterity; nay, that not content with the 
property of the suitors, they must be paid besides out of the taxes of the State. 
And yet that all the while they suffer many a hard-working clerk to languish at his 
desk in poverty and obscurity, while they distribute the emoluments of their courts 
among their own sons and brothers, taken for this purpose from parading in the 
park or coquetting at the opera. That at least their ill-gotten wealth should be 
equally divided; true one man is able, from family connexion, from fortune, from 
talent, or from industry, to realize more than another; but what of that; equalize 
their profits; let them share alike; or else, down with the judges, down with the 
lawyers—and England will be herself again. 
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Suppose, then, that the nation had determined to have a law reform; not a Lord 
Chancellor’s law reform, but such as the suitors themselves might, for the sake of 
argument, be supposed to demand; to whom would such reform be entrusted ? 
Would it not be merely ridiculous to say, that the lawyers were either so stupid, or 
so bigoted, that they must not be trusted, and that their counsel must be carefully 
excluded from the assembly which was to legislate for them? Yet this must in fact 
be said, especially since the Clergy are excluded by statute from the house of Com- 
mons, unless they be allowed to consider these matters in their own assembly.— 
Pp. 20—28. 

To this we shall merely add that if the voice of historic truth, com- 
mended by the graces of talent, piety, scholarship, moderation and 
reason, may be heard in the whirlwind, we would recommend an atten- 
tive ear to Professor Pusey. But these qualifications are not now the 
criteria of any thing ;—we must wait the return of their dominion ; 
—distant, perhaps, but sure. We have the furnace before us ; and our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us, and he will deliver us out of 
the fire ; but, if not, we will not worship the golden image which Expe- 
diency and Infidelity have set up. In the eloquent words of Mr. Mas- 
singberd— 

We cannot close our eyes to the present aspect of affairs; and while our foes are 
evidently exulting in their expected triumph, and many, alas! who would most rue 
their work accomplished, are joining in the cry;—we can find, perhaps, in the 
excellencies of our Establishment, as much reason to expect that we may be counted 
worthy to suffer, as they do in its imperfections. But the sufferings will not be 
perpetual ; the storm which shatters other things will only confirm the stability of 
Truth. Whatever trials we in our day may undergo, our Church will come forth 
more pure and more efficient. We know the vanity of empty boasting ; yet there are 
occasions when the bravest spirits may dare to speak of themselves as they know ; 
and WE WILL DARE TO PLACE THE CHARACTER OF OUR CHURCH UPON THIS TEST, 
IF IN HER DAY OF TRIAL THERE SHALL NOT BE FOUND TRUE HEARTS TO SUFFER 
IN HER CAUSE.—Pp. 140, 141. 


—_—_——@———_ 


Art. I1.— The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism ; or the Testimony of His- 
tory to the positive Antiquity, and to the Apostolical Inculcation of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. By the Rev.Georce Sranvey Faser, 
B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 

(Concluded from p. 75.) 


Tue fourth chapter contains testimonies “afforded to the ract of the 
positive antiquity of the doctrine of Christ’s essential pivinity, by the 
adoration which he invariably received from the early Christians. 
“If the early Christians,” says Mr. Faber, “ believed Christ to be very 
God, they would adore him with divine worship: and if they adored him 
with divine worship, they must have believed him to be very God.” A 
proposition to which we should imagine no one can object. Indeed 
Dr. Priestley himself professes to rest his argument upon this very fact, 
that Christ was not prayed to as God. We give his own words, to 
prevent the possibility of any misconception or misconstruction : ‘* That 
Christians did nor do so at first (i.e, did not pray to the second person 
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of the Trinity), but prayed habitually to the Father onty. Whatever 
they (the early Christians) might think of him, they did not regard him 
as a proper object of worship, and, consequently, Nor as possessed of the 
attributes which are proper to constitute him one, and therefore Nor as 
truly God. The persuasion that he was rruty God, and that God on 
whom we immediately depend, would uNAvorpaBLy have drawn after it 
the habitual practice of praying to him. This argument I recommend 
to the serious consideration of all trinitarians, as it is with me a sufficient 
proof, that, originally, Christ was nor considered as a proper object of 
worship by Christians ; and, consequently, NeITHER as God, nor as the 
Maker and Governor of the world under God.”—Hist. of Early Opin. 
Introd. Sect. III. Works, Vol. VI. pp. 30, 31. 

Dr. Priestley’s assertion, then, is, that ‘‘ The early Christians, not 
regarding Christ as a proper object of worship, NEveR invoked him with 
divine adoration.” And this alleged racr he recommends to the serious 
consideration of all trinitarians. We confess that we are utterly at a 
loss to know what language to apply to that man who, on a subject on 
which, for ought he can show, the eternal welfare of millions depends, 
comes forward, and with unblushing hardihood, and with all the parade 
of truth, makes an assertion, which, had he examined his authorities, 
he must have known to be false. Or what shall we say to that in- 
fatuation, that wilful blindness, that determination against conviction, 
which influenced him, so that having previously concluded that certain 
doctrines could not come from God, he proceeded by a species of 
analysis, peculiarly his own, to demonstrate that they were not in 
Scripture ? 

To the assertion of Dr. Priestley, that Christ was never worshipped 
by the early Christians, we give the most direct, the most positive, the 
most unqualified denial; and our readers shall have ample evidence, 
from which they can decide upon whom the charge of falsehood rests. 
The question becomes again a simple one of facts, and what Mr. Faber 
has to prove is, “‘ Whether the early Christians did, or did not, worship 
Christ.” We do not quote all the passages adduced by our author, 
but only a sufficient number to substantiate his declaration. Almost 
immediately before the first Nicene council we find Lactantius, a. p. 
310, stating that it was a subject of reproach, that ‘“‘ We worsuirrep 
ONE WHO WAS MAN HIMSELF, AND WHO BY MAN WAS IGNOMINIOUSLY 
PUNISHED AND TORTURED.” ‘‘ BuT THE MAN WHO RECEIVES THE Son, 
AND BEARS HIS NAME, THAT MAN, TOGETHER WITH THE SON, WoRSHIPS 
tue Farner atso.” Que (passio) velut opprobrium nobis objectari 
solet, quod et hominem et ab hominibus insigni supplicio affectum 
et excruciatum, colamus. Qui autem Filium suscipit et nomen ejus 
gerit; is vero cum Filio simul et Patrem colit. — Instit. Lib. IV. 
§§. 16. 29. pp. 400. 447. 
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Arnobius, A. p. 303, in a passage before referred to, says, “ Do you 
imagine we shall ever deny that He 1s worsHipPpeD BY US IN THE 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE?” In the persecution under Diocletian, as 
related by Eusebius, many Christians in Phrygia perished in the flames, 
LOUDLY CALLING UPpoN Curist THE Gop ovER ALL. Toy em rayrwy 
Ocov Xprorov exyJowpevove. Hist. Eccles. Lib. VIII. c. 2. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a.p. 260, addresses the before-mentioned 
Paul of Samosata, who, consistently with his antitrinitarian principles, 
denied that Christ was to be worshipped with divine adoration ; and 
who, be it remembered, for his heresy, was degraded from the episcopal 
order. ‘‘ How say you that Christ is merely an eminent man, and that 
he is not the true God who is to be worshipped above the whole creation, 
conjointly with the Father and the Holy Ghost?” Novatian, a contem- 
poraneous Latin father: “If Christ were only a man, how, when 
invocated, is he everywhere present? For omnipresence is not the nature 
of man, but of God. If Christ were only a man, why, in our prayers, 
is a man invocated as our Mediator ?” 

In the writings of Cyprian, a. p. 250, among other testimonies, we 
have the following: ‘‘ We profess, dearest brother, that we both have 
offered up, and do offer up, without ceasing, the greatest thanksgivings to 
God the Father Almighty, and to his Christ, our Lord, and God, and 
Saviour.” 

Origen (about 240): ‘“‘ We worship one God, the Father and the Son.” 
Tertullian, also, whose views of the Trinity were not in the least altered 
by his Montanism, testifies that the kingdom, and the name of Christ, 
are every where extended. Every where he is believed on, by all 
the above specified nations he is worshipped. Every where he reigns. 
Every where he is adored. 

Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 194, who boasts of having derived his 
doctrine from those who had been taught by Peter, and John, and 
James, and Paul: ‘ Believe, O man, Him who is at once both man 
and God. Believe, O man, Him who suffered, and who yet, as the 
living God, is worshipped.” A beautiful prayer is also quoted by 
Mr. Faber, in which it is expressly stated, that the Son and the Father 
are both one; and that prayer and thanksgiving are, by day and night, 
to be offered to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Melito of Sardis, a. p. 170, asserts the same fact; and the Pagan 
Lucian of Samosata, a. p. 150, bears witness to the fact, that both 
the Christians in his own time, and those who had preceded them, 
offered prayers and divine worship to Christ. “‘ Christians still worship 
that great man who was crucified in Palestine.” Corroborative of this, 
Polycarp, the pupil of the beloved disciple, appointed Bishop of Smyrna 
by the apostles, whose opinions he must have imbibed, and who sealed 
his testimony with his blood, a.p, 147, in that touching prayer which 
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he offered at the stake, and which still remains to excite our admiration, 
after having in the spirit of the apostles, blessed God that he had been 
thought “ worthy of that day and hour,” concludes with a solemn act 
of worship to the three persons of the Trinity, ascribing to them 
“Glory for ever and ever.” The enemies of the christian companions 
of this sainted martyr would fain have deprived them of the melancholy 
satisfaction of paying the last sad honours to the remains of their 
beloved pastor, under the astounding pretext that they might “ leave 
the crucified one, and begin to worship this person.” The opponents 
of truth, in their endeavours to subvert, usually, but most unwittingly, 
strengthen her holy foundations; and this very insinuation of the 
hostile Jews and Pagans, tends only to prove more strongly what 
Mr. Faber so successfully labours to establish, that the early Christians 
did pay divine worship to Christ ; and brings from the primitive Church 
at Smyrna, the very flock of the apostolic Polycarp, that it did truly 
adore him, inasmuch as he is of God. But at the same time it indig- 
nantly disavowed the bare supposition that it should, in the same 
manner, worship Polycarp. 

Ascending nearer to the apostolic age, we have the testimony of 
Justin Martyr, a.p. 140, to the practice of the Christians in his time: 
“For Him, most assuredly, and his Son who came forth from him, and 
the prophetic Spirit, these we worship and adore.”’ In full accordance 
with the practice of his fellow-disciples, and fellow-martyr, Polycarp, 
we find Ignatius, himself instructed by St. John, as they were leading 
him to the amphitheatre (a. p. 106, or, as some think, 117), kneeled 
down with the brethren, and “‘ prayed to the Son of God ;” and the before- 
adduced Epistle of Pliny, who mentions the act of divine worship to 
Christ, viz. the singing of hymns to him as God, brings the practice to 
three years after the death of St. John, and seventeen years before that 
event. We have thus ascended, slowly but surely, from the date of 
the first Council of Nice, to the time of the Apostles ; and at every stage 
we meet with unimpeachable testimony, contradicting the false asser- 


tions of Dr. Priestley. It is not our intention, however, to continue 


our author’s quotations through the apostolic writings, in confirmation 
oO 
The ract of divine worship being paid to our 


of his statement. 
We shall merely 


Saviour in these, is well known to all our readers. 
give the texts, that those who are inclined to complete the links of his 
arguments may do so; Rev. v.6—13; vii. 9; xxii. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 
7—9; 1 Thess. iii. 11,12; Acts vii. 59, 60. 

He begins with the Apocalypse, and ends with the account of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, who was, as Bishop Blomfield, following 
Bishop Horsely, says,—‘‘ A martyr to the vital doctrine, the divinity 
of Christ, ‘as he was stoned for asserting the divine honours of his 
Master, so he persisted in the assertion, with his dying breath.’ . His 
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last words were a solemn PRAYER to Jesus, first for himself, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; then for his murderers, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. This was surely a solemn act of worship ; ‘a distinct acknow- 
ledgement that Jesus, as God, was mighty to save.”—Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 48, 49. 

The next chapter treats of the testimony afforded to the ract of the 
apostolicity of the doctrine of the Trinity, by ancient apologies, and 
official epistles, and other public documents of the early Church. 

The apologies, or as they ought, in accordance with the idiom of our 
language, to be termed, the defences of the early Christians, are works 
of singular interest, and of great importance ; interesting, as shewing 
the warm energetic zeal of the writer ; important, as demonstrative of 
the doctrines and sentiments of those whose faith the apologist de- 
fended. These writings are not to be regarded as setting forth the mere 
isolated opinion of the individual writer, but as expressing the uni- 
versally admitted doctrine of the society to which he belonged ; and 
are, therefore, valuable testimonies, as to the ract of what sentiments 
were entertained by the Church at that particular period, when the 
writer flourished. In pursuance of his plan of establishing the ract 
for which he is contending, Mr. Faber commences with the work of 
Arnobius, in defence of Christianity against Paganism, a.p. 303. He 
next quotes from the official letter addressed to Paul of Samosata, by 
the fathers of the Council of Antioch, a.p. 269, in which is asserted, 
in the strongest and most explicit terms, the pre-existence and divinity 
of Christ the begotten Son, begotten before the whole creation, in 
substance and in person God, the Son of God, (p.123). And in 
which letter, also, the writers affirm that their doctrine had been 
preserved in the Catholic Church from the very days of the Apostles 
themselves, down even to theirowntime. The next testimony adduced 
is that of Dionysius of Alexandria, a. p. 260, as preserved in the 
writings of Athanasius. That prelate, in his writings against Sabellius, 
was thought to have used language importing a division of the sub- 
stance of the Trinity; and was, in consequence, called upon by his 
namesake, Dionysius of Rome, and his episcopal brethren, to explain 
his sentiments distinctly. This he did to their entire satisfaction, in 
his Eleuchus and Apology, and which, therefore, may be very justly 
supposed to contain the doctrine of the Catholic Church in his time. 

The official writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, a. p. 248 ; 
the controversial works of Hippolytus, a.p. 220, the pupil of Irenzeus, 
who received his theology from St. John, through the medium of 
Polycarp ; Tertullian, a.p. 200, who alone would furnish a volume 
of testimonies; Clement of Alexandria, a p. 194, in his Exhortation 
to the Gentiles ; Irenzeus of Lyons, a.p. 175; Athenagoras, in his 
Legation, A.D. 174; Melito of Sardis, a. p. 170, in the Fragment of 
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his Apology ; Theophilus of Antioch, a. p. 168, in his Defence of 
Christianity, a man educated in all the knowledge then reputable in 
the world, of considerable parts and learning, most watchful in detect- 
ing heresies, and most acute in refuting them; Tatian, a. p. 165, in 
his Oration against the Greeks, a work written before he fell into the 
errors of the Eucratites; Justin Martyr, a. p. 136, in both of his 
Apologies :—all these writers, dispersed in various parts of the world, 
presiding over, and belonging to, different branches of the Catholic 
Church, all use the same language and hold the same doctrine. 

In the year 125, we have two apologists, Quadratus and Aristides, 
entertaining the same opinions ; the former of whom had conversed 
with many of those who had been miraculously healed by Christ. It 
must, however, be in fairness remarked, that we have no quotations 
from the works of these writers; the orthodoxy of whose doctrine 
entirely depends upon the degree of credit which we assign to the 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome. We may, however, be well as- 
sured that they would have bestowed no meed of praise on any who 
had swerved from the apostolic doctrine. 

We conclude this list of authorities with the names of Ignatius, 
A.D. 107, and Polycarp, in whose Epistle to the Philippians there is 
an incidental recognition of this doctrine, more valuable, perhaps, from 
that very circumstance ; and, finally, the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, 
Clement of Rome. 

The antiquity of the doctrine of the Trinity has thus been proved by 
a variety of testimonies ; and we arrive, in the next chapter, at another 
branch of evidence to the same fact, viz. that which is afforded by the 
creeds or symbols of the early Church. These creeds, at first recited 
only at the two baptismal seasons of Easter and Whitsuntide,* were 
repeated by every catechumen at the font, in answer to the question of 
the Bishop or Presbyter; and, of course, expressed the faith of that 
Church into which the candidate was to be baptized. In these symbols, 
then, we have the undoubted faith of the whole collective body of the 
~arly Catholic Church. The first of those adduced by Mr. Faber, is 
the primitive form of that retained in our Liturgy, under the name of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The next is one collected from the fourth cate- 
chetical lecture of Cyril, who had been many years catechist to the 
Church of Jerusalem, previously to his being raised to the episcopacy ; 
and whose lectures, therefore, may be reasonably supposed to contain 
the doctrines of the Church before that period. 

In this, the doctrine of the eterna! and indivisible Trinity is most 
explicitly set forth. Passing over the creed of the Alexandrian Church, 





* We learn from Theodoret that the custom o/ reciting the creed, whenever divine 
service was performed, was introduced by Peter Gnapheus, Bishop of Antioch, about the 
year 500. 
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as preserved by Athanasius, we will mention the confession of that of 
Neo Cesarea; drawn up, doubtless, from more ancient symbols, by its 
Bishop, Gregory Thaumaturgus, a.p. 254, which concludes, after having 
inculeated the same doctrine at greater length: “There is a perfect 
Trinity, in glory, and eternity, and sovereignty, neither divided nor 
separated.” Gregory of Nyssa, who flourished about a century later, 
in writing the life of his Neo Cesarean namesake, quotes the above- 
mentioned symbol, and states, that the original autograph was, in his 
time, in existence, and preserved with religious veneration. The im- 
portant and unimpeachable testimony of Irenzeus, valuable from his 
own personal character, as well as from the knowledge of his instructor 
in doctrine, is to this effect: that the faith of the primitive Catholic 
Church is that which we now receive; and that the doctrine, the 
antiquity of which Mr. Faber so successfully labours to prove, is by 
him declared to have been the doctrine of the Church, received from the 
Apostles and their disciples. 

On the chapter which contains the testimony deducible from the 
liturgical compositions of the early Church, we shall say but little. 
The mere fact that we have no Liturgy committed to writing before the 
fifth century, is sufficient reason why we could not adduce its authority 
to prove a Fact which we wish to establish, as existing before the 
middle of the fourth century. Mr. Faber has, indeed, clearly shewn, 
that the doctrines comprised in that Liturgy were held by the Catholic 
Church, from the time of the Apostles; but as the quotations in proof 
of this have been before brought forward in other parts of his works, 
we shall now pass them over, merely shewing chronologically the use of 
the doxology by Hippolytus, a.p. 220; by Tertullian, a.p. 200; by 
Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 194; by Irenzeus, a.p. 175; by Polycarp, 
A.D. 147; by Justin Martyr, a.p. 130. The curious and highly in- 
teresting chapter on the “evidence which the Christian mysteries afford 
to the antiquity of the doctrine of the Trinity, we shall also not touch 
upon, as to enter fully upon it would lengthen our article most unrea- 
sonably. 

The next chapter adds the important testimony derived from the 
unanimous primitive interpretation of those texts, the true import of 
which is now litigated between modern Trinitarians and modern Anti- 
trinitarians. The bold assertion of the Antitrinitarians is, that we 
have no warrant from Scripture for the doctrine of the Trinity; that our 
explanation of certain texts, which, as we maintain, uphold that doc- 
trine, and our deductions from them, are equally erroneous. It becomes, 
then, a matter of no inconsiderable importance to learn, what was the 
meaning affixed to certain passages of holy writ by the early fathers 
of the Christian Church. For if, as Mr. Faber says, “ the primitive 
Church were Antitrinitarians, the system of scriptural interpretation 
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uniformly adopted by the fathers of that Church must plainly have 
been Antitrinitarian likewise ; and, conversely, if the primitive Church 
were Trinitarian, the system of scriptural interpretation uniformly 
adopted by the fathers of that Church must also have been Trinitarian.” 
What, then, is the result of a tolerably wide investigation of the inter- 
pretation of those texts by the fathers of the first three centuries? It 
is, that they invariably and unanimously interpret them as do the 
modern Trinitarians. These fathers are also unanimous among them- 
selves. And if there be a single exception among those fathers, 
Mr. Faber is unable to produce it. Confident of the accuracy and 
closeness of his research, we may rest satisfied that no exception can 
be produced, 

Dr. Priestley, indeed, roundly asserts, that “the texts in question 
were read by the primitive Christians without suggesting any such 
notions of the divinity or pre-existence of Christ as are now sup- 
posed to be clearly contained in them.” But he substantiates that 
assertion by not one poor specimen of primitive interpretation. The 
Ebionites indeed, the heretical predecessors of Dr. Priestley and his 
school, denied, as he himself and his followers have done, the divinity 
and pre-existence of our Saviour; but they thought it hopeless to 
prove this opinion from the Scriptures, as we receive them: they saw 
too, plainly, that if they allowed the authority of the existing Apostolical 
Scriptures, it would be utterly impossible for them to maintain these 
opinions; they, therefore, with admirable hardihood and consistency, 
rejected all the books which contained these litigated texts. ‘‘ Conse- 
quently,” to quote Mr. Faber’s words, “this very act of rejection is a 
tacit acknowledgment that the texts neither could nor did suggest any 
other notions than those of Christ’s pre-existence and divinity.” They 
(the Ebionites) indeed made short work of the New Testament. Not 
only did they lop off the two first chapters of St. Matthew, as contain- 
ing awkward facts and assertions for their opinions, but they rejected, 
in toto, the other three Gospels, and the whole of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The editor of the improved version of the New Testament 
does not, indeed, venture on quite so bold a step as his predecessors 
had done in their arrangement of the same writings; and, therefore, in 
despite of authority, he contented himself with excluding the two first 
chapters of St. Matthew, with the exception of the genealogy ; though 
the same authority which led him to exclude those portions, should, had 
he been consistent, have caused the exclusion of the Gospels and 
writings of St. Paul. Thirty-five texts are then adduced, with com- 
ments, strictly inferring from them the pre-existence and the divinity of 
our blessed Lord,—from Genesis, the Psalms, Isaiah, all the Gospels 
(and of these, the quotations from St. John, as might be expected from 
the nature of the question, are the most numerous), six of St. Paul’s 
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Epistles, and from the Revelation. ‘“ The expounders of these pas- 
sages,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘read them without their suggesting any 
such notions of the divinity or pre-existence of our Lord, as are now 
supposed to be clearly contained in them.” How will the unlearned 
reader be surprised, when he is told that the following Antitrinitarian 
Fathers all drew, from the texts quoted, doctrines which Dr. Priestley 
boldly, but falsely, says they did not. Barnabas, Hermas, Justin, 
Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Novatian, Origen, the 
Antiochian Fathers, Cyprian, Ignatius, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Hip- 
polytus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Methodius, Lactantius, Melito, 
Clement of Rome, Peter of Alexandria, writer to Diognetus, all expound 
the texts, not as Dr. Priestley and his associates (Mr. Belsham and 
Mr. Carpenter) would understand and expound them, but as clearily 
indicating the several connected doctrines of the Trinity, and of Christ’s 
pre-existence, and incarnation, and essential divinity. 

Book I. Chap. 10.—This contains little else, of course, than what 
has been previously adduced in the former chapters. We have, however, 
another, and a very valuable evidence to the general belief of the 
Churches in the doctrine of the Trinity, given by Hegesippus,* who, in 
the course of a journey from Corinth to Rome, a.p. 153—162, says, 
“‘Now in each episcopal succession, and in each city, the right faith 
thus continues, as it is preached both by the law, and by the prophets, 
and by the Lord himself.” (Vol. I. p. 252.) But to give a proper 
value to this statement of Hegesippus, we must inquire what, in his 
opinion, was the true faith. From Eusebius we learn that Hegesippus 
was a famous champion for the truth, against the heresies of ungodly men ; 
that in doctrine he symbolized with Irenzeus and Melito. These were 
Trinitarians. Hegesippus, therefore, was a Trinitarian also. Sozomen, 
too, says, that he was eminent for his wisdom, and followed the doctrine 
of the Apostles. We quote the passage of Eusebius, from which Mr. 
Faber has drawn his note (pp. 268, 269), because we think that he has 
rather weakened the strength of the evidence. Speaking of the books 
which were published in these times, he observes, ‘‘ Among them is a 
volume found, written against the heresy of Artemon, which Paul of 
Samosata, in our day, endeavoured to revive.” When this book had 
confuted the said presumptuous heresy, which maintained Christ to be 
a mere man, and that this was an ancient opinion; after many leaves 
tending to the confutation of this blasphemous falsehood, the author 





* “Dr. Priestley, with his accustomed fearlessness, calculating upon the ignorance of 
his readers, asserts that Hegesippus was an Antitrinitarian, resting his gratuitous hypo- 
thesis upon the circumstance of his being a Christian of the Hebrews, according to the 
inference of Eusebius from some parts of his writings. The sophistry by which Dr. 
Priestley endeavours to confirm this monstrous assertion, is most skilfully unravelled, 
exposed, and confuted, in Appendix, No. 2, as we!l as his attempt to prove the Hebrew 
Christians to have been Unitarians,”’ — Horsley, p- 400. 
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(the Roman Presbyter, Caius, as Mr. Faber justly supposes) writes 
thus: “ They affirm that all our ancestors, even the Apostles them- 
selves, were of this opinion, and taught the same with them ; and that 
this, their true doctrine, was preached and embraced to the time of 
Victor, the thirteenth Bishop of Rome after Peter, and was corrupted 
by his successor, Trephyrinus. This might carry a plausible appear- 
ance of truth, were it not, in the first place, contradicted by the Holy 
Scriptures, and, in the next, by the books of several persons, which 
they published long before the time of Victor, against the Gentiles, in 
defence of the truth, and in confutation of the heresies of their times. 
I mean Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, and Clement, with many others ; in 
all which works Christ is preached and published to be God. Who 
knoweth not that the works of Irenzeus, Melito, and all other Chris- 
tians, do confess Christ to be both God and man? In fine, how many 
psalms, hymns, and canticles, were written from the beginning, by 
faithful Christians, which celebrate Christ, the Word of God, as no 
other than God indeed? How then is it possible, according to their 
report, that our ancestors should have preached in that way, when the 
creed of the Church, for so many years, is pronounced as certain and 
known to all the world? And ought they not to be ashamed to report 
such falsehoods of Victor, when they know it to be a fact, that this very 
Victor excommunicated Theodotus, a tanner, the father of this apostasy, 
who denied the divinity of Christ, because he affirmed Christ to be 
only man? If Victor, as they report, had been of their blasphemous 
sentiments, how could he have excommunicated Theodotus, the author 
of the heresy?” —Milner’s Church History, Vol. I. p. 256. 

From the apostolical age down to the Council of Nice, the following 
persons denied the proper and essential divinity of Christ, with different 
degrees of intensity, and with sundry shades of discrepancy :— 
Cerinthus, about a.p. 60; Ebion, a.p. 62; Theodotus, a.p. 195; 
Artemon, A.p. 205; Beryllus, afterwards happily reclaimed by Origen, 
A.D. 242; Paul of Samosata, a.p. 265; Arius, a.p. 317. And all 
these were successively censured and condemned, as manifest heretics, 
who perverted the well-known primeval faith, received from the Apos- 
tles, and which had been harmoniously handed down in every regular 
ecclesiastical succession. 

In short, every page of Mr. Faber’s work, contradicts the statement 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was an innovation upon the apostolic 
faith ; and corroborates, in the fullest and most irrefragable manner, the 
object of this chapter,— that prescription and universality add one 
more link to the chain of evidence in favour of the Apostolicity of 
Trinitarianism. 

The fact of the universality is thus briefly summed up from the 
assertion of Irenzeus and Tertullian :—‘‘ Without a single exception,” 
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say they, “all the Churches, in every part of the world, though seve- 
rally deriving their succession from twelve different Apostles, notoriously 
concur in maintaining, on the plea of well-known derivation from those 
Apostles, the doctrine of the Trinity, with the dependent doctrines of 
Christ’s Godhead and incarnation.” —P. 256. 

We know, however, that Artemon, who, with his followers, had 
adopted the humanitarian sentiments of Theodotus, the tanner of 
Byzantium,* about the beginning of the third century, had the hardi- 
hood to assert, that ‘ their doctrine was the real old apostolic doctrine ; 
and that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ commenced only with 
Trephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, in about the year 198.” How far this 
assertion, which contradicts the fact publicly appealed to by Irenzeus 
and Tertullian, is borne out by evidence, our readers are well able to 
decide. To this may be added the overpowering and incontrovertible 
fact, that “ Victor, the very predecessor of that Trephyrinus, with 
whom the doctrine was alleged to have commenced, had actually ex- 
communicated Theodotus, because he had denied the Divinity of 
Christ.”— Note, p. 269. 

The eleventh chapter shews the direct connexion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity with the age of the Apostles. This fact, however, has been 
so abundantly established in the previous chapters, that we shall not 
proceed to make an abstract of it, more particularly as we have embodied 
the most important of the remarks in our former observations. 

We have thus brought the first volume of this interesting work to a 
conclusion ; and we have no doubt but that our readers are fully satisfied 
that our high encomium of it is well deserved. The second volume, con- 
taining the refutation of the objections which have been raised to the 
testimony of the fact, which the first volume labours to establish, we must 
necessarily, from the length of our article, pass over ; contenting ourselves 
with assuring our readers, that it is characterized by the same qualities 
as the first. Something, perhaps, in style, we could wish altered ; and 
the leading blemish throughout the whole is, that the links of his 
reasoning are almost too minute ; that there is a too great repetition of 
his arguments, which are not unfrequently ‘‘ encumbered with help.” 
An abridged compendium of the first volume would be a most valuable 
work for our young divines, who would thus be strengthened in their 
faith by the giant defenders of the early Church, and would receive all 
the benefit of a labour which few would have the courage to undertake, 
and fewer still, the talents and patience to accomplish. In these days, 
which Mr. Faber justly designates as days of rebuke and blasphemy, 
so successful an attempt to build up the faith of our Church must be 





* Theodotus changed his opinion to avoid persecution; his doctrine was called the 
God-denying heresy, manifesting the opinion of his contemporaries. 
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regarded with no common degree of interest, and be rewarded with no 


common degree of approbation. 


It cannot be unimportant to know, that the Church of England, at 
this moment, holds in the greatest purity the doctrine of the early, and, 
therefore, the uncorrupted Church of God; and that the faith for 
which our martyrs bled, is the same which was promulgated by the first 
divinely-inspired teachers of Christianity, and their immediate fol- 
lowers; and that, whether we take the evidence of enemies or friends— 
whether we regard the public creeds and liturgies, or the private opinions 
of the wise and pious of the primitive Church—the prescription and 
universality of the doctrine, and the unequivocal and unanimous inter- 
pretation of Scripture, all conspire to prove, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 
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The Happiness of the Blessed, considered 
as to the Particulars of their State ; their 
Recognition of each other in that State ; 
and its Difference of Degrees. To which 
are added, Musings on the Church and 
her Services. By Ricuarp Mant, 
D.D. M.R.LA. Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. London: Rivingtons. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. 182. 


Tuose fanciful conjectures on the awful 
subjects connected with the state of the 
soul after death, which have lately been 
put forth by those high in authority, will 
find a consolatory antidote in the Scrip- 
tural Musings of Bishop Mant. By the 
Musings we allude more particularly to 
the Sonnets annexed to each section of 
the treatise, which fix the mind in 
pleasing reflection upon each successive 
step in the argument, and embody in 
a poetic form the sentiments therein 
expressed, Though not of the highest 
grade of excellence, the Bishop’s sonnets 
are far above mediocrity, and of greater 
merit than any of his previous attempts 
in verse. Attached to the essay, though 
independent of it, is another collection 
of sonnets on ‘the Church and her 
Services.” The filial affection, the pious 
devotion, and the genuine Christianity, 
which breathe in every line of this series, 
give it a value far above that which the 
highest poetic talent could supply. We 
submit the two following, which ought to 
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be committed to memory by every sober 
believer in the promises of the Gospel. 


XXXVII. PREACHING EVANGELICAL, 
Say, what is GospeLt-PreacninG?—'Tis to 
show, 
How from his Father's love by wilful deed 
Man fell; and how, for ransom’d man to bleed, 
The Son of God took in this world of woe 
Our flesh, and quell’d by death our mortal foe : 
And what his Spirit's aid; and whither lead 
His laws; his means of grace ; and what the 
meed 
Of faith, matur’d by love ; and what we owe 
The Turee in One! This knowledge passing 
reach 
Of man’s device or angel's, broad and deep, 
God by his Son deliver’d: this to teach 
Mankind, he charg’d the shepherds of his 
sheep: 
If man or angel other Gospel preach, 
He “ sows the wind, and shall the whirlwind 
reap.” 


XXXVIII. PREACHING UN-EVANGELICAL. 
“To shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” 
By God’s mere will excluded, save a few, 
Will they or not, who pass selected through ; 
To stint the stream of heavenly love; to bind 
By strong necessity the human mind 
To sin and endless woe ; to hold to view 
The God of all perfection, as untrue, 
Unjust, unpardoning, pitiless, unkind : 
Is rnis to PREACH the GosrpeL?—lIn thy word 
Not such, great God, thy loving-mercy’s call 
These eyes o’erjoy’d have seen, these ears have 
heard. 
Thy name is “Love.” By our forefather’s 
fall, 
All sinn’d and died. Forgive me if I've err'd, 
Deeming thy Son a ransom paid for all!’ 
Xx 
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The Laity’s Directory (for 1831). Em- 
bellished with a Portrait of His Holi- 
ness Gregory XIII. London: Keating 
& Brown. 


We have fallen inadvertently upon this 
‘vade mecum’ of popery, and beg to dig- 
nify it with a notice in our pages for the 
sake of causing it to bear witness to our 
truth, in having at various times asserted 
that the Romish Church has altered not 
from what she was in the perilous days 
of her supremacy. After giving a calen- 
dar of the Church services, and a list of 
plenary indulgences, the chief conditions 
of which are prayers for the “ conversion 
of infidels and heretics, and the free pro- 
pagation of the Holy Faith,” follows an 
address to “ the Clergy and Laity of the 
London District,” from the Bishop of 
Usula, and the Bishop of Lydda, dated 
London, 9th August, 1830, in which the 
Pope is called “‘ the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth,’ and in which it is said, that a 
rescript of 29th May, 1830, grants ‘‘ to 
the Catholics of England a dispensation 
from the obligation of abstinence of flesh 
meat in the festival of Saint Mark ;” also 
“of hearing mass,” &c. and “ transferring 
the annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary to the Sunday succeeding that fes- 
tival.’’ Then follows ‘ the New Year’s 
Gift,’’ a sort of sermon on the words “ All 
power is given to me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore and teach all 
MOMONE «ons 3 teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and, behold, I am with you 
all my days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 18, 20, 
&c. in which is this passage :-— Ever 
since the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles on the first feast of the 
Christian Pentecost, she hath ever felt 
her indefectibility, and inerrancy, abso- 
lutely assured and confirmed to her, by 
the Divine authority and sure promise so 
clearly set forth in the impressive words 
of our Saviour !!!’,—The burden of the 
sermon is, “ hear the Church ;’’ and after 
stating, that he who does not hear it is 
as a heathen and a publican, the vicar 
apostolic (James Yorke Bramston, Bishop 
of Usula), who signs it, proceeds to speak 
of “the benignity of our mild and wise 
legislature,” and “ the disposition of our 
respected legislature,” insinuating thereby 
(that is, if there be any truth in logical 
deductions) that our legislature is not 
heretical, and consequently, more Romano, 
Papistical. However, leaving our “re- 
spected legislature” to make what it 
pleases of this apostolic praise, we point 
to the assertion of the “ indefectibility 
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and inerrancy of the Church” of Rome, 
as worthy of notice. 

Our object has not been to analyze the 
contents of the Directory, but merely to 
direct attention to the foregoing senti- 
ments; but such a medley we have sel- 
dom seen. Moore’s Almanack cannot be 
compared with it. It consists of a list of 
French Romish clergymen, chapels, col- 
leges, schools ; a History of Gregory XIIT. 
Keating and Brown’s Catholic Book List ; 
Advertisements from Catholic Wine 
Merchants; Church Plate Manufac- 
turers; Dentists; Milliners; of Laxative 
Pills and Medicated Snuff. But the 
oddest thing of all is the Obituary, 
wherein we read of the death of the Rev. 
Mother Isabella Chalmers, and Lay Sis- 
ter Sarah Ashton, of the Order of the 
Immaculate Conception!!! 


A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York, on the occasion of the Conse- 
cration of the Right Rev.John H. Hopkins, 
D.D. Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont ; 
The Right Rev. Benjamin B. Smith, D.D. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky ; the 
Right Rev. Charles P. Mc lraine, D.D. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio; and the 
Right Rev. George Wm. Doane, A. M. 
Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey. By 
the Right Rev. Henny U, ONDERDONK, 
D.D. Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania.. New York: Printed 
at the Protestant Episcopal Press. 
Pp. 17. 

Tue rapid progress of Episcopacy in 

the United States, is a source of heart- 

felt gratification to the Church of Eng- 
land. And we think Bishop Onderdonk 
must have looked upon the day upon 
which he was called upon to “ preach the 
consecration sermon,” when four Bishops 
were admitted to their holy office, as the 
proudest and happiest of his life :—at all 
events the circumstance appears to have 
inspired him with more than usual elo- 

quence, and the consequence has been a 

discourse calculated, not only to increase 

his own reputation, but to advance the 
cause of the extension of true religion, 
and the apostolic institutions of the 

Church. The Episcopal Church of the 

United States is at present governed by 

fourteen prelates, being an increase of 

four within the last few years; and we 
understand the extensive dioceses are to 
be further divided, and new ones called 
into existence, to meet the increasing 
wants of those vast regions, where a few 
years ago the name of Christianity was 
barely known, and certainly the sacred 
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orders co-existent with its first promul- 
gation, were unheard of. All this, we 
rejoice to believe, argues favourably for 
the permanency of that established 
Church to which we glory to belong, 
and which has taken such deep root in 
the minds of those who, from their 
habits and locality, might have been 
supposed hostile to her institutions. 


Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By Joun 
Carne, Esa. Author of “ Letters from 


the East.” Vol. I, [Select Library, 
Vol. VI. London: Fisher, 1832. 
12mo. Pp. 348. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter of the Late Joun Mason Goon, 
M.D., F.R.S. &c. &c. By OLintuus 
Grecory, LL.D. [Select Library, 
Vol. VII.) 12mo. Pp. viii. 400. 

Tue volumes of the “ Select Library” 
form by no means either an uninterest- 
ing or unentertaining collection. Of the 
“ Polynesian Researches,” with which 
the series commenced, it would be im- 
possible to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion equal to their merit; nor is Stewart’s 
“Visit to the South Seas,” which fol- 
lowed, deficient in valuable and instruc- 
tive information. Carne’s ** Lucas” is 
an important missionary publication ; 
and though we may not altogether coin- 
cide in some of the writer’s sentiments, 
or approve of his manner of expressing 
them, we have, nevertheless, derived 
considerable pleasure from the perusal 
of his book. In the Memoir of Dr. 
Mason Good, his friend Dr. Gregory has 
sketched the portrait of a learned, ami- 
able, and pious man, mistaken in some 
of his religious opinions, but “ whose ex- 
ample and conversation afford many les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue.” 


Fifty-one Original Fables, with Morals and 
Ethical Index. Written by A. C. R. 
Embellished with Eighty-five Original 
Designs by R. CruicksHank, §c. §c. 
Also a Translation of Plutarch’s Ban- 
quet of the Seven Sages ; revised for this 
Work. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co. 1833. Pp. 251. 


Turs is an English imitation of Lessing’s 
Fables, at least in the manner of the ap- 
plication ; but we do not deny the claim 
the author makes to originality, so far as 
the composition is concerned. There is 
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a good deal of pith and point in some of 
these fables, and in none a want of 
moral reflection, or pertinent applica- 
tion ; and, on the whole, they are worthy 
of our approbation; but the price is 
rather more than convenient for those 
persons to whom the work would be 
useful. Of the Illustrations, many are 
very excellent; some, however, have not 
pleased us. The execution is good, but, 
save in one or two instances, there is not 
so much spirit as usually characterises 
the wit ef Cruickshank. Bewick would 
have done for the work what the present 
illustrator has not—made every engrav- 
ing a little history. The tail-pieces 
are, however, generally good, and the 
animals well delineated ; but we wish the 
little picture at page 160 had been 
omitted, expressive as it is. Whether 
the writer be Gidipus or sop we know 
not, but his name in the title-page is as 
original as his designation in the preface. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. John 
Merry, 4. B. London: Hatchard. 
1832. 12mo. Pp. 280. 


A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, 
late of Stoke Heming, Devon. By the 
Rev. Cuarves Brinces, M.A. Vicar 
of Old Newton, Suffolk. London: 
Seeley. 1832. 12mo. Pp. viii. 317. 


Or the sincere piety of the two indivi- 
duals, whose memoirs are here presented 
to the world, as well as of the pure in- 
tention of the authors who have written 
them, we should be the last to entertain 
adoubt. The advantage to be derived, 
however, from disclosing the privacy of 
a retired, though exemplary, Clergyman, 
and of a devout, but (in our opinion) 
mistaken female, is at least questionable, 
and its policy by consequence unsound. 
That the examples of the good and great, 
whose exertions in the cause of the Gospel 
have been publicly performed, and pub- 
licly appreciated, should be handed down 
to posterity as examples in the pages of 
the biographer or the historian, is one 
thing; and that the private papers and 
solitary contemplations of a Christian 
pastor, or an “ elect lady ”’—we use the 
term in an applied sense—should be 
blazed abroad in ostentatious eulogy, is 
another. We leave the two “ pretty 
books ’’ to those who relish such things : 
to ourselves—it may be bad taste—they 
are not palatable. De gustibus non 
disputandum. 
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SERMON 


FOR THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 


MattTHew xxvi. 31—35. 


Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be offended because of me this 
night: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. But after I am risen again, I will go 
before you into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto him, Though 
all men shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended. 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, that this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter said unto him, Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. Likewise also said all 
the disciples. 


In these words, which are taken from the second lesson for this 
morning’s service, we have an account of one of the last conversa- 
tions which took place between our blessed Lord and his eleven chosen 
disciples. Before, however, we examine its contents, let us consider 
the circumstances under which it was held. Now we must bear in mind 
that these eleven disciples, together with the traitor Judas, had been 
with their Lord throughout the whole course of his public ministry. 
At his call they had been willing to forsake all, and follow him. When 
the rich, and the wise, and the learned amongst their brethren, treated 
them with the utmost contempt, and even cruelty, they had boldly pro- 
fessed themselves his disciples. They had given up their usual pursuits 
and occupations ; they had resigned their accustomed habits and modes 
of living; they had separated themselves from the society of their 
relations, friends, and acquaintances, and had attached themselves 
entirely to his person and his service; and, for the space of at least 
three years and a half, they had now been his constant companions. 
Through evil report, as well as good report, they had steadily followed 
his steps. 

On the other hand, during that period they had received oom him 
repeated marks of his especial favour and affection towards them; be- 
sides, they had been instructed daily by the gracious words which he 
spoke as man never before spake—words of the most tremendous warn- 
ing, as well as words of the most cheering promise; and they had been 
witnesses themselves of the amazing miracles with which he confirmed 
the truth of all that he uttered. 

Moreover, they had themselves—and one of them, Peter in particular— 
plainly and decidedly confessed him to be the Christ. As, for instance, 
when he asked them whether they would leave him like others, Peter 
speaks for them, and says, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” (John vi. 67, 68.) And, on another occasion, 
the same Peter, in their name, witnessed that good confession, ‘* Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (Matt. xvi. 16.) Nay more; 
they had even gone forth, as their Lord sent them, eo to their 
countrymen the great truth, that he was the Messiah, the Saviour, and 
Deliverer, whom they had so long expected; and had been enabled 
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themselves to prove their words to be true by the mighty works which 
they performed in his name. (Luke x. 17.) 

From these circumstances it might very naturally have been expected 
that there could be little danger of the chosen disciples becoming un- 
faithful to their Lord. But, alas! there was the greatest possible 
danger on that head. And of this their Divine Master, foreknowing as 
he did all things, was too well aware. He knew that a time of the 
severest trial was just at hand. He knew that he was himself on the 
point of being taken from them, and that the approach of danger to 
himself would have a fatal effect upon them. Repeatedly, in the 
course of his instructions, had he warned them of the evils which 
were now coming upon him; but all in vain. He had told them 
that “the Son of man should suffer of men,” (Matt. xvii. 12.); 
that he should “ give his life a ransom for many,” (Matt. xx. 28.); and 
yet further, only a very short period before he uttered the words of my 
text, he gave them this statement, which is so plain, that we might have 
thought it impossible to mistake it: “‘ Ye know,” said he, “ that after 
two days is the feast of the Passover, and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified,” (Matt. xxvi. 2.); and afterwards even spoke to them 
of his burial as near at hand. (ver. 12.) Yet it is clear that they still 
understood none of these things. Their eyes were so blinded by preju- 
dice, that their Lord’s plain declarations, as well as the force of their 
own Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah must suffer,* were 
entirely lost upon them. Still, however, as the fatal hour drew nigh, 
and was close at hand, he once more refers to the subject, and even tells 
them beforehand what they would do when it was come. After having 
established that holy rite, which he intended to be a mark of his dis- 
ciples’ attachment to him when he had left them—the Lord’s Supper— 
“then saith Jesus unto them,” in the words of my text, “‘all ye shall 
be offended because of me this night. For it is written, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad. But 
after 1 am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee.” Thus he 
told them of his death, as about to be accomplished that very night ; 
thus he told them of the manner in which they would be offended at 
what would happen to him, and consequently forsake him. He spoke, 
you will observe, of both these things as having been, years before, 
foreseen and foretold by one of their own inspired prophets, Zechariah. 
(xiii. 7.) He told them also that he would afterwards rise again from 
the dead; and assured them that, notwithstanding their desertion of 
him, he would be ready to meet them again, if they followed him into 
the country which he named, into Galilee. 

But, plain and decided as his declarations were, they did not believe 
them. Peter, who was generally the most forward on all occasions, 
immediately repels with warmth the charge brought against him. So 
confident is he in himself, that he declares that even if all the rest might 
become unfaithful, he would be faithful, though he should stand alone in 
the world. He immediately answered, ‘‘ Though al] men shall be offended 
because of thee, yet will 1 never be offended.” But how much better 





* Such, for instance, as Isaiah liii. and Zechariah xiii. 7. 
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did his Lord know him than he knew himself! This boastful speech 
called forth a still more minute and particular charge against the speaker 
himself: “ Jesus said unto him,” with marked emphasis, “ Verily I say 
unto thee, that this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” But, impressive and positive as this assurance was, the whole 
was without weight on him to whom it was addressed: for Peter said 
again, ‘‘ Though | should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” Nor 
were the rest of the eleven in any degree nearer to conviction; for we 
read that, “likewise also said all the disciples.” 

But, in the event, which of these opposite declarations, those of our 
Lord, or those of his disciples, proved to be the truth? —the word of 
God, or the word of men? The close of the history, as contained in 
the chapter just read, will sufficiently answer these questions. It will 
be necessary for us to pause only for that short period during which our 
blessed Lord retired with his disciples to his favourite garden of Geth- 
semane, for the purpose of devotion, before we shall mark the approach 
of an armed band, brought thither by the traitor Judas, to take away 
his Divine Master to judgment and to death ; and then, if we seek for 
the eleven self-confident disciples, amongst those who attended him in 
his hour of trial, we shall seek for them in vain. A member of their 
own body, Matthew, one of the eleven, has left us this plain record : 
“* Then all the disciples forsook him and fled.” (ver. 56.) Where was 
now their affection and attachment for their Divine Master? What had 
become of their bold and confident resolutions? Alas! they had all 
vanished away. They were all offended because of him that night. 
Scarcely had they seen him betrayed, and delivered up into the hands 
of wicked men—even before the Shepherd had been finally smitten, 
according to the sure word of prophecy—the sheep were scattered abroad. 
Their fear of death had overcome their love of the Prince of Life. 

But, we may ask, was Peter also of the guilty number? Did he, 
after all he had said, fly with the rest? He did: for it is expressly 
said, that they all forsook their Master, and fled. It is true, he did 
afterwards summon resolution to follow his Lord into the high-priest’s 
palace. He did not this, however, with any intention of shewing 
the strength of his attachment to him by then confessing him openly 
before men, but simply “ to see the end” of the matter; and even then, 
it was at such a distance behind, as proved that he had no wish to 
be suspected of belonging to his company, since it is expressly stated, 
that it was “afar off.” He did, moreover, enter the high-priest’s 
palace ; but, when there, he contented himself with remaining in obscu- 
rity, “ sitting with the servants.” But, even there, he could not 
escape observation. Three times was he charged with belonging unto 
Jesus; and thus three times was he called upon to acknowledge him hs 
his Master. But instead of confessing him even once, he disowned and 
denied him: he repeated that denial thrice ; repeated it after sufficient 
space for recollection, and at last, to use the expressive language of a 
most admirable commentator,* “ bound the lie upon his soul with 





* Dean Stanhope’s Paraphrase on the Epistles and Gospels for the Year; one of the 
most useful works for the assistance of the Church of England Minister which we possess. 
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solemn oaths and imprecations.”” No sooner had he so done, than, as 
we read (ver. 74.), “‘ immediately the cock crew.” 

Now, what could be more complete than the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
words? ‘They were, in every respect, accomplished to the very letter. 
All the eleven disciples were offended because of him that night; and, 
before the cock crew, the confident Peter had denied him thrice. It 
remains only to see whether their Lord did go before them into Galilee, 
and what took place in consequence. 

What became of the disciples when they were scattered abroad, like 
sheep without a shepherd, we are no where informed. The only account 
we find left us of any of them relates to Peter. Of him it is recorded, 
that, when he had completed his denial, immediately he remembered 
the word of Jesus, which said unto him, “ Before the cock crow thou 
shalt deny me thrice :” thus conviction suddenly flashed upon his mind ; 
he saw the real character of his conduct towards his kind Master and 
Lord; and the consequence was, that ‘he went out,” and, as well he 
might, “ wept bitterly.” (ver. 75.) 

Nor did he weep in vain. His tears, we may be assured, were tears 
of penitence; his anguish, the offspring of a truly contrite heart; his 
sorrow, such godly sorrow as worketh repentance not to be repented of ; 
since they were all accepted of God, all favourably received by that 
Divine Master, against whom he had so deeply sinned. 

Nor can we doubt that the painful feelings of the other ten disciples, 
in some degree, resembled those of Peter; or that their manner of ex- 
pressing them was, in some measure, similar to his. Allowing, of 
course, for their different characters, and temperament of mind and 
constitution, we cannot question but that, when they saw what they had 
done, they retired into themselves; that each deeply condemned his 
own unfaithfulness to his Lord; and each gave some decided evidence 
of his bitter and sincere repentance. 

That they were all pardoned and accepted, as well as Peter, we are 
well aware. As soon as they were reminded, by the women sent for the 
purpose by the angel at the grave (Matt. xxviii. 7.), and afterwards by 
their Lord himself (ver. 10.), of his gracious promise, which is recorded 
in my text, to meet them again after his resurrection from the dead, 
“then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them.” (v. 16.) There he met them, accord- 
ing to his word; acknowledged them again as his disciples; received 
them again into his favour; and, as an encouragement to future faith- 
fulness, promised that, after his departure from them, he would ever be 
spiritually present with them, to instruct, protect, and guide them. 

Such is the interesting history suggested to our consideration by the 
words of my text; and I think it may be made, by the blessing of 
God, as instructive as it is interesting. 

I. And I cannot pass over without an observation on the weight which 
this history gives to the character of the writer of this Gospel, St. 
Matthew, as concerns his truth as an historian. Men, we know, are 
seldom inclined to relate circumstances which tell much against them- 
selves, or even against those with whom they are connected. Where 
such exist, they generally pass them over in silence, or, if they cannot 
avoid mentioning them, they soften them down as much as possible. 
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But such, we see, was not the case with this sacred writer, when he 
wrote concerning himself and his companions. Ignominious as their 
treatment of their Lord was, he yet places it in its true light. There is 
no attempt to gloss it over. Its guilt is not made light of. Is not this 
just the conduct of a man who was resolved to speak the whole truth, 
without regarding the consequences? Surely it is. ‘* There can be no 
stronger proof,” says an acute divine,* “ of the candour of the sacred 
writers, than is afforded by the manner in which they speak of their 
own characters, and their own faults and weaknesses.”’ Would to God 
that the unbeliever could be brought to view only this one point in its 
true light! For it could then scarcely fail to lead him on to feel assured 
that the whole Gospel, from the beginning to the end, is true, and 
therefore must be, what it claims to be, the word of God himself. 

II. But the point which I would chiefly insist upon is, the warning 
which this history gives of the frailty and weakness of human nature ; 
and the awful danger of trusting in it in working out our salvation. 
The conduct of the ten disciples was alone a sufficient evidence of these 
things. But perhaps there never was a more melancholy example 
displayed to the world of the utter insufficiency of man’s unaided powers 
and resolutions, and the fatal folly of placing any confidence in self, 
than that afforded by Peter. What expressions could have been used 
more fully to display a firmness of resolution and purpose, than that 
which was uttered by that disciple? What language could be more 
solemn or stronger, than that in which they all joined? Nor can we, I 
think, for a moment question their sincerity, when they thus expressed 
themselves. When Peter declared that nothing should induce him to be 
offended at his Master’s fate; when he said that he would rather die 
with him than deny him; when the rest all echoed his words; there 
can be no doubt that they all, at the time, believed and felt what they 
uttered. Yet, in the hour of trial, they all were offended—they, one 
and all, fell; and he that was most bold and confident, stumbled most 
heavily on the rock of offence, and fell the deepest of them all. Oh, 
what a lesson is this to every one who “ thinketh he standeth, to take 
heed lest he fall!” 

III. But, as the history affords a warning to those who stand, so it also 
yields a word of comfort and encouragement to those who, having 
fallen, feel within themselves an earnest desire to repent and return to 
Christ. It is worthy of remark, that even before the Apostles had for- 
saken their Lord, he held out to them a most gracious promise, which 
they did not indeed understand at the time,—that he would be ready to 
receive them again, even after their treatment of him, if they would 
return to him, as he directed. Moreover, no sooner was he risen, than 
he sent especial messengers to remind them of that promise: and when 
they did come to him in Galilee, he pardoned the conduct even of Peter, 
he being penitent, and he freely forgave them all. From this we may 
learn, that, grievous as the guilt is of those who depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin, yet the place of forgiveness is not to be denied 
to them, if, by the grace of God, they arise again, and truly repent. 


* Dr. Graves. 
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IV. One remark more, before we conclude, is necessary to make the 
matter complete. We have seen, very plainly, how vain it is for man to 
attempt, in his own strength, to resist the force of temptation ; and how 
tremendous, therefore, is the danger of those who hope to follow the steps of 
their master, Christ, relying solely on their own powers and resolutions. 
But we may well ask, On what, then, may we rely? If we must not trust 
in ourselves, in what may we trust? It is good, it is important, nay, it 
is absolutely necessary, that we should be convinced that we have no 
power of ourselves to help ourselves. And why? Because it leads us 
naturally to inquire where that power is to be found, in which we may 
put our trust. Nor need we long inquire, without obtaining a sufficient 
answer. The writings of these same Apostles and their companions 
will soon guide us to the source from whence they afterwards drew their 
strength ; and teach us how to draw from thence, each one of us, strength 
for ourselves; whilst, at the same time, their history, as well as the 
history of all those who have followed their steps, will prove how fully 
and entirely we may place our confidence in the same support which 
ever supported them. If we will learn of them, deeply conscious of 
our own miserable weakness, we shall hear, with delight, of the power- 
ful influence of divine grace; we shall seek, with the utmost earnestness, 
through Christ, the mighty aid of the Holy Spirit; and, reposing our 
perfect reliance in the all-sufficiency of his strength, we may then follow 
our Saviour’s steps, with confidence in the result; being assured that, 
whatever trials and difficulties may meet us in the way, we shall be 
enabled to go on, conquering and to conquer; and so, in the end, be 
enabled to finish our course with joy. 

In conclusion, then, my brethren, let me address one or two classes 
of persons on some of the points which have been now considered. 
And, 

1. Let me speak a word to those who are now actually engaged in the 
service of Christ, who are sincerely attached to him, and are, in some 
measure, treading in his steps. Consider, I beseech you, what a warn- 
ing is here given you, to beware of falling from your steadfastness. It 
is, I know, a favourite doctrine with some, that persons, when once 
deeply interested in the salvation of Christ—when once enabled, by 
divine grace, to enter on their Christian course—never can fall, or, at 
least, not finally, and for ever. But I feel persuaded that they cannot 
arrive at this conclusion from a fair view of the general tenor and spirit 
of the Scriptures, but rather, from that most dangerous of all courses, 
the taking single texts of holy writ by themselves, and explaining them 
without any reference to what goes before or follows after, and, there- 
fore, wresting them from their original and proper meaning, and setting 
them against texts which are of a plain and unquestionable character. 
But let me entreat you, brethren, not to be led away by such delusions, 
flattering as they are tc human pride, and fatal, it is to be feared, to 
Christian perseverance. Taking caution from the example of the self- 
confident disciples now before us, let us learn to fear for ourselves, lest 
we also should be, in like manner, tempted, and so fall like them. We 
may have been, for some time, amongst the true disciples of Christ; we 
may have renounced and forsaken the follies and vices of the world, and 
followed him through evil report as well as good report; and yet there 
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may be danger still. Trials will come —dangers will arise — stumbling- 
blocks and rocks of offence will lie in our way. We may even yet be 
tempted to deny and forsake the Saviour in whom we trust, the 
Redeemer whom we love, the Master whom we delight to serve. Let 
us be humble, then, and watch unto prayer. Let us not be high-minded, 
but fear. Let us tremble for our own weakness, but let us be ever 
confident in Christ, ever striving against sin, ever persevering in godli- 
ness, and ever hoping that He which has begun a good work in us, 
will continue it until the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. There may, perhaps, be amongst you, some one or more unhappy 
beings, who, having been tempted to forsake their only Saviour in an 
evil hour, are now deeply smitten with their guilt, and tremble at their 
danger. If there be but one thus mourning over his sin, let me address 
that one, and entreat him or her to consider well the history of Peter 
and his companions. I know that Satan will use all his arts to hold 
that unhappy person in his grasp. I know that he will tempt him to 
believe that there is no place of pardon for him. I know that the 
person himself will be hard to be persuaded to hope that the Saviour, 
gracious as he is, will ever look favourably upon him again. But, my 
brother, or my sister, if you do really repent, and are heartily sorry for 
your great offence, you must not despair. Remember that the same 
gracious Being who watched over his chosen and beloved disciples with 
so much tenderness and care, now, in like manner, watches over you. 
The Son of God himself, though no longer upon earth, yet is ever present 
with you. Fallen and faithless though you have been, he still wishes to 
have mercy upon you. Your grief and misery is, no doubt, the work 
of his Spirit within you. Oh! return, then, to God, through his Son 
Jesus Christ, and, be assured, he will receive you, if you faint not; and 
though he may delay, for a time, to try you, yet, in the end, he will 
pardon you, as he did the guilty disciples, and finally restore you to 
his favour. 

3. But I must not close without a word of warning to a different 
class of persons. There are, we must know, a vast number amongst 
those who call themselves Christians, who will not come exactly under 
either of these descriptions. They cannot be said to be standing or 
walking in the ways of Christ; neither can they be well said to have 
fallen away from them, inasmuch as they never were really in them. It 
is true, they may have been baptized into his church, and thus called to 
his service ; instructed they may have been, in sume degree, in his 
Gospel; and, perhaps, may have, from the example and habits of others 
around them, discharged some of the duties which it enjoins. But 
still, they have never been heartily engaged in the work. Through 
carelessness and a want of thought, they have permitted themselves even 
to trifle with the Gospel, and treated it with indifference ; or from the love 
of pleasure, or the love of gain, or the love of sin, they have even had a 
dislike to the Gospel. In either case, they never have yielded their 
heart and affections, their mind and understanding, their whole life and 
soul, to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to the faith and obedience of 
Christ. My brethren, if there be here present, as I doubt not there 
are, those who feel that this is in every way your case, consider, I entreat 
you, what you have done, and in what danger you stand. Think not, 
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because you have nothing to do with the Gospel, that the Gospel will 
have nothing to do with you. Rather think, that if it be so difficult a 
labour, even for the best, to work out their own salvation, as we know 
it is; and if there be a danger of the most faithful failing in their work, 
if they presume to rest in themselves, or relax in their endeavours ; what 
must be the fate of those who never enter on the great work at all! In 
the words of St. Peter himself, “If judgment must begin at the house 
of God, what shall be the end of them that obey not the Gospel of 
God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear?” (1 Pet. iv. 17, 18.) May God Almighty 
grant you grace to feel the power of these words, and lead you to repent, 
and make your calling and election sure! And may he be pleased, by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, “to strengthen such as do stand, and 
to comfort and help the weak-hearted, and to raise up them that fall ; 
and finally, to beat down Satan under our feet,” through Jesus Christ 


our Lord! Amen. D. I. E. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XXX. 
FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
TERTU.LIAN.—( continued. ) 
Quid Tertulliano eruditius, quid acutius?—Jerom. Epist. ad Magn. 84. 


Takine now the works of Tertullian in the order of Bishop Kaye’s 
classification, the first on the list is the Tract de Penitentia. That it 
was written before his lapse into Montanism may be safely inferred 
from the change in his opinions, as expressed in the Treatise de Pudicitia, 
which was written after that event. The tract commences with a 
description of the strict course of probation to which the catechumens 
were subjected, before they were admitted into the number of the 
faithful by baptism (§§. 1—5.). In order to the reception of this rite, 
the necessity of repentance and amendment of life is solemnly enforced ; 
and the Father argues with much earnestness against a prevailing error 
respecting the remission of sins conferred on the baptized, which was 
perverted into a reason for the previous indulgence of those lusts and 
passions, from which it would afterwards be necessary to abstain. Non 
ideo abluimur, he observes (§. 6.), ut delinquere desinamus, sed quia 
desiimus ; and it was required of the convert to abstain, with all dili- 
gence, from those sins which he had renounced at the font. If, however, 
he fell again into sin, he might be restored to the favour of God 
and the communion of the Church, by making a public confession of his 
guilt, fasting in sackcloth and ashes, and performing other acts of 
penance in proportion to the magnitude of his offence. <A refusal to 
submit to this ceremony, termed Lxomologesis, was believed to consign 
the offender to eternal perdition ; nor could its benefits be obtained in 
case of a second relapse (§§. 7—12.). Still, though the Church could 
not absolve, it did not follow that God could not pardon, for he plainly 
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intimates that repeated pardon is no encouragement for repeated sin.* 
By a strange perversion of the sense, the Romanists represent the 
Exomologesis as a private, not a public, act.| Throughout his works 
Tertullian has not a single allusion to the practice of auricular confes- 
sion in the primitive Church. 

The ante-Montanist date of the Tract de Oratione principally rests 
upon the testimony of Hilary.t It opens with a few remarks on praying 
in secret, and the use of long prayers (§. 1.), introductory to a running 
commentary on each separate petition of the Lord’s Prayer, which he 
describes as a comprehensive epitome of the whole Christian doctrine 
(§§. 2—9.). After observing that this prayer should always form part 
of our devotions, and enforcing the necessity of approaching the throne 
of grace in a proper frame of mind (§. 10.), Tertullian proceeds to 
object to certain practices, which had been introduced into the Christian 
worship, as heathenish and superstitious. Upon these grounds he 
disapproves of the custom of washing the hands, and throwing off the 
cloak, before the commencement of the public prayers; of sitting down 
at their conclusion ; and of praying so loudly as to interrupt the con- 
gregation ; recommending, on the contrary, the raising of the hands to 
heaven, an humble and modest demeanour, as exemplified in the 
parable of the pharisee and publican, and the salutation with the kiss of 
peace at the conclusion of the service (§§. 11—14.). The tract is 
imperfect at the end; but nine additional sections are attached to 
it in Semler’s edition. They treat of the indecency of virgins 
appearing unveiled in the church (§§. 15, 16.); of kneeling in prayer 
(§ 17); of the place and the hour of prayer ($§. 18, 19.); of the duty 
of urging a Christian brother to participate in public worship (§. 20.) ; 
of concluding our prayers with an “ hallelujah” (§. 21.); and of the 
sacrificial import and efficacy of prayer (§§. 22, 23.). This addition 
bears strong internal marks of spuriousness. 

Felix sacramentum aque nostre, qua abluti delictis pristine cecitatis 
in vitam aeternam liberamur! Such is the exordium of the Tract 
de Baptismo, which is directed against the heresy of a female, named 
Quintilla, who maintained that faith alone, without baptism, was neces- 
sary to salvation. ‘So essential is water,” observes Tertullian, “ to 
the new birth of Christians, that they are, as it were, pisciculi secundum 
iyiv nostrum Jesum Christum (§. 1.); in allusion to the words ‘Inaove 
Xpiardc, Oeod vidc, Xwrip, of the initial letters of which the word ix Ove 
is composed.§ He then proceeds to notice the consecration of the 
water by prayer to God, observing that its sanctification is effected by 
the Holy Spirit, brooding over the face of it as at the creation, through 
the intermediate agency of angels; and that there is no difference 





* De Panit. §. 7. Nemo idcirco deterior sit, quia Deus melior, totiens delinquendo, 
quotiens ignoscitur. 

+ See Baron. Ann. 56. t~ Comment. in Matt. c. 5. 

§ In the Sibylline verses there are some acrostics beginning with these letters ; and it 
has thence been inferred, on the supposition that these verses were the work of Mon- 
tanus or a Montanist, that Tertullian was a Montanist when he wrote the Treatise de 
Baplismo. But the forgery is generally admitted to have been prior to the rise of this 
heresy ; and there is certainly no evidence that the writer of the Treatise was a believer 
in the new prophecy.—See Bishop Kaye. 
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whether a man be baptized in the sea or in a river, in a pond or a lake, 
in the Jordan or the Tiber (§§. 2—4.). The power communicated to the 
water by the angel, who is represented as forerunner of the Spirit, as 
the Baptist was of Christ, is described as analogous to the healing 
efficacy of the waters of Bethesda; and as restoring to the convert that 
Spirit of God, originally inspired by the Creator, but lost by Adam’s 
transgression ($§. 5, 6.). After explaining some of the forms observed 
in the administration of the rite (§§.7—9.), Tertullian offers some remarks 
upon the baptism of John, with reference to our Lord’s question to the 
Pharisees, in Matt. xxi. 25. and the Baptist’s message to Christ, in 
Matt. xi. (§§. 10, 11.), and considers it probable that the Apostles, 
ye the exception of St. Paul, were baptized with John’s baptism 

. 12.). To an argument urged by Quintilla, that Abraham pleased 
God by faith without baptism, he replies that the case is altered under 
the Gospel, as fully appears by our Lord’s command, ‘‘ to baptize all 
nations, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;”* and his 
conversation with Nicodemus (§. 13.); and he shews that St. Paul's 
declaration, in 1 Cor. v. 17. is limited to the circumstances under which 
he wrote, and that he had already baptized Gaius, Crispus, and the 
family of Stephanas (§. 14.). He maintains that baptism ought not to 
be repeated, and that the baptism of heretics is invalid (§. 15.) ; that 
martyrdom was a second baptism, more efficacious than the first, of 
which it would supply the place (§. 16.) ; that lay-baptism is lawful, 
inasmuch as every Christian is in some degree a priest (§. 17.) ; that 
the baptism of infants should be delayed, upon the principle that the 
age of innocence requires no remission of sins ;+ and that of unmarried 
persons and widows, from the multitude of temptations to which they 
are exposed (§. 18.). In this chapter he also alludes to the custom of 
having sponsors. With respect to the time for administering this sacra- 
ment, he regards Good Friday and Whitsunday as the most appropriate 
occasions, though it can never be out of season (§. 19.) ; and concludes 
by advising that the candidate be duly prepared for its reception by 
prayer, and fasting, and confession of sins (§. 20). 

From the tone of severe reprobation in which he subsequently spoke 
of second marriages, compared with the moderation exhibited in the 
two books ad Uxorem, there is little doubt of their having been written 
before Tertullian had imbibed the more rigid notions of the Montanist. 
In the first book he endeavours to dissuade his wife, in case she should 
survive him, to abstain from a second marriage ; speaking of the intercourse 
between the sexes as, in itself, a sensual impurity (dedecus voluptuosum), 
instituted at the creation for the mere purpose of peopling the world, but 
only allowed under the Gospel, which restricted a man to one wife, in com- 
passion to human infirmity (§§. 1,2.). Thus he proceeds to explain 1 Cor. 





* That baptism was administered in the name of all the three Persons in the Trinity 
in his time, and the catechumen examined as to his faith in this article of belief, is 
manifest from many passages in Tertullian’s writings. Thus, adv. Praz. §. 26. Nee 
semel, sed ter, ad singula nomina et singulas personas tinguimur ; which substantiates the 
custom of triple immersion, with reference to each person respectively. 

} Bishop Kaye points out the inconsistency of this advice with the ccnviction, which 
he manifests on other oecasions, of the absolute necessity of baptism to relieve mankind 
from the injurious effects of Adam’s fall. 
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vii. 9, as merely sanctioning marriage as the less of two evils (§. 3.), and 
advises his wife to follow the example of those Christian sisters (§. 4.), 
que nullam forme vel etatis occasionem sanctitati anteponunt ; malunt 
enim Deo nubere ; Deo speciosa, Deo sunt puella, Among other argu- 
ments for continued widowhood, he maintains that God, in taking to 
himself the husband, indicates his pleasure that the wife should be a 
widow (§§. 5—7.); and that, as the inducements to a second marriage 
are stronger than to a first, quia facile est non appetere quod nescias 
(§. 8.), so is the merit of abstinence increased. Fearful, however, 
that she might be unwilling to impose upon herself this restraint, he 
cautions her, in the second book, at least not to intermarry with a 
heathen (§. 1.).. This, he says, would be nothing short of adultery ; 
and he grounds his opinion upon 1 Cor. vii. 39. wherein he explains 
the words only in the Lord, as limiting the marriage to a Christian 
($. 2, 3.). He admits, however, that a marriage contracted with a 
heathen, before the conversion of either party, ought not to be dissolved, 
though it must be extremely difficult for a Christian woman, who is 
married to a Gentile, to perform the duties which she owes to God, to 
her own soul, to the poor, and to the Church (§§. 4—8.). The book 
concludes with a glowing description (§. 9.) of the blessedness of that 
marriage, which is duly sanctioned by the Church. ‘ Unde sufficiamus 
ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonti, quod Ecclesia conciliat, et con- 
firmat oblatio, et obsignat benedictio, angeli renunciant, pater rato habet ? 
Nam nec in terris filti sine consensu patrum recte et jure nubunt. Quale 
jugum fidelium duorum unius spei, unius voti, unius discipline, ejusdem 
servitutis 2? Ambo fratres, ambo conservi ; nulla spiritus, carnisve dis- 
cretio, atqui vere duo in carne una: et ubi caro una, unus est spiritus. 
Simul orant, simul volutantur, et simul jejunia transigunt ; alterutros do- 
centes, alterutros hortantes, alterutros sustinentes : in Ecclesia Dei pariter 
utrique, pariter in convivio Dei, pariter in angustiis, in persecutionibus, 
in refrigeriis ; neuter alterum celat, neuter alterum vitat, neuter alteri 
gravis est: liberé eger visitatur, indigens sustentatur : eleemosyne sine 
tormento, sacrificia sine scrupulo, quotidiana diligentia sine impedimento: 
non furtiva signatio, non trepida gratulatio, non muta benedictio: 
sonant inter duos psalmi et hymni, et mutuo provocant quis melius Deo 
suo cantet. Talia Christus videns et audiens gaudet ; his pacem suam 
mittet: ubi duo, ibi et ipse ; ubi et ipse, ibi et malus non est.” 

It seems that dissensions had arisen among certain Christians who 
had been thrown into prison on account of their religion. On the 
subject of these disputes Tertullian addressed them in the Tract ad 
Martyres, and entreats them not to grieve the Holy Spirit by conduct so 
unworthy of Christian meekness and brotherly love; adverting to the 
honour in which martyrs were held, inasmuch as through their inter- 
cession penitents were sometimes restored to the communion of the 
Church (§. 1.). He offers sundry topics of consolation under their 
sufferings ; and represents imprisonment as a privilege (§. 2.) by which 
they were spared the anguish of witnessing the iniquities, the profligacy, 
and the idolatry of the times. As a motive to constancy and patience, 
he sets before them the example of suffering in the persons of eminent 
Heathens (§§. 3—6.); and observes, “ Hac, benedicti, non sine causa 
Dominus in seculum admisit ; sed ad nos et nunc exhortandos, et in illo die 
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confundendos, si reformidaverimus pati pro veritate in salutem, que alii 
affectaverunt pro vanitate in perditionem. One of the instances produced 
is that of the philosopher Perigrinus, qui non olim se rogo immisit. Hence 
the Treatise was written at no great distance from the year 170, and 
there gre-other reasons for dating it before the writer’s secession from 
the Church.* 

The author’s sentiments on the subject of persecution, advanced in the 
Tract de Patientia, ditter so widely from those which he subsequently 
adopted, that there is no difficulty in classing this also with those written 
before his lapse. It is an eulogium on Patience, containing some 
extravagant and erroneous opinions, but not altogether unworthy of 
attention. After describing the merciful forbearance of God in his 
dealings with sinful men, and the submission of Christ to the Father’s will 
in taking upon him our flesh, and in the endurance of every species of 
indignity and suffering during his ministry on earth (§§. 1—6.); Ter- 
tullian enforces the duty of patience under the ioss of property (§. 7.), 
under persecution (§. 8.), under the loss of relations and friends (§. 9.), 
and under personal injury (§. 10.). He then observes, that afflictions 
are earnests of God’s love, and sent for our spiritual good (§. 11.) ; urges 
the forgiveness of injuries till seventy times seven (§. 12.); and, producing 
a variety of examples in illustration of the advantages arising from the 
exercise of a meek and patient spirit, concludes with some pious reflec- 
tions on its acceptableness in the sight of God (§§. 13—15.). 

There is no Montanism in the Treatise adversus Jud@os, though it 
bears some marks of considerable interpolations. Its object is to set aside 
the exclusive claims of the Jews to be considered as God’s chosen people, 
and to prove that Jesus was the promised Messiah. With respect to the 
first point of debate, Tertullian maintains that the Law of Moses, in which 
they made their boast, was never intended to be of perpetual obligation ; 
and that it was, in fact, only a repetition of the Law given to Adam 
(§. 1.). He then starts a fanciful notion (§. 2.), that in eating the for- 
bidden fruit, our first parents had violated every commandment of the 
Decalogue. Circumcision is proved to confer no title to exclusive 
favour, as Abraham had pleased God in uncircumcision (§. 3.); and the 
Jewish Sabbath and sacrifices are shewn to be types of a more spiritual 
worship under the dispensation of the promised Messiah (§§. 4—6.). 
To shew that Jesus was the Messiah, which is the second point in the 
discussion, Tertullian appeals to the prophecies of the Old Testament 
(§. 7.) ; of which some, as that of the seventy weeks, predicted the time 
(§. 8.), and others, as Isaiah vii. 14. connected with viii. 4, the ctreum- 
stances of his birth (§. 9.). As to his ignominious death, that grand 
stumbling-block which the Jews raised upon the declaration in Deut. 
xxi. 22, he replies (§. 10.) that Christ, who did no sin, could not be 
included in the curse ; and, though the precise mode of his death was 
not expressly foretold, it was yet very clearly prefigured. In proof of 
this, he produces (§. 11.) from the Scriptures several imaginary allu- 
sions to the form of the cross; and adverts (§. 12.) to a prediction by 








* After that event, for instance, he maintained that the Church had no power to 
pardon certain crimes, and ridiculed the respect which was paid to the intercession of a 
martyr. See de Pudic. §. 22. 
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Amos (viii. 9.) of the darkness of the crucifixion, and those passages 
(Ezek. viii. 12. Deut. xxviii. 64. Ps. ii. 7. Isai. xlii. 6.) which fore- 
tell the dispersion of the Jews, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
call of the Gentiles. The seed of Judah, he continues (§. 13.), no 
longer remains in Bethlehem where Messiah was to be born; and 
concludes (§. 14.) with referring the unbelief of the Jews to their 
ignorance of two advents of Christ, the one in humiliation, and the 
other in glory ; both of which were announced in the Scriptures. 

In the Treatise de Prescriptione Hereticorum, Tertullian objects 
against heresies in general, on the score of their novelty ; promising, in 
the concluding paragraph, a particular refutation of some of them at a 
future period. It may therefore be inferred that it was written before 
any of his works against individual heretics; and Bishop Kaye is 
unquestionably right in his conclusion, from a passage in the beginning 
of the first book against Marcion, that it preceded that work. There 
are references to it in the Treatises de Carne Christi, and against Her- 
mogenes ; nor does it contain the most distant trace of Montanism 
throughout. The word prescriptio, be it observed, is a law term, 
excepting against the grounds of an action in limine, and shewing that 
the plaintiff ought not to be heard. To allay the disquietude which the 
rapid progress of heresy in the Church had raised in the minds of many 
sober Christians, Tertullian opens his Treatise with the observation 
that our Lord himself had foretold the prevalence of the existing 
divisions, and that St. Paul considered them as a means of trying the 
faith of the brethren (§§. 1—4.). He then enlarges upon the mischievous 
nature of heresy, and traces the tenets of the different sects to the 
Grecian philosophers (§§. 5—7.). Against the continued appeals of 
the sects to the authority of Scripture, he argues that such appeals are 
futile on the part of those, who differ as much among themselves as 
they do from the Church (§§. 8—12.); lays down a rule of faith* by 
which all inquiries into Scripture should be conducted (§. 13.); and, 
excepting against all arguments urged by heretics from the Bible, 
because they rejected some books, mutilated others, and put their own 
perverse interpretations upon all (§§. 14—19.), he establishes his rule 
upon the authority of Apostolical tradition (§§. 20—26.).+ Having 





* This Regula Fidei, which ‘ertullian builds upon the authority of the Apostles, not 
indeed as compiled by them, but as deducible from their writings and oral communica- 
tions, contains nearly all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. This it is: “ Unum 
omnino Deum esse, nec alium preter mundi conditorem, qui universa de nihilo produzerit, 
per verbum suum primo omnium demissum. Id verbum filium ejus appellatum, in nomine 
Dei vari? visum a Patriarchis, in Prophetis semper auditum, postremo delatum ex 
spiritu Dei patris et virtute in Virginem Mariam, carnem factum in utero ejus, et ex ea 
natum egisse Jesum Christum ; exinde predicasse novam legem, et novam promissionem 
regni calorum: virtutes fecisse: fixum cruci: tertia die resurrexisse : in ccelos ereptum 
sedere ad dexteram patris: misisse vicariam vim Spiritus Sancti, qui credentes agat: 
venturum cum claritate ad sumendos sanctos in vite @terne et promissorum coelestium 
fructum, et ad profanos judicandos igni perpetuo, facta utriusque partis resuscitatione cum 
carnis restitutione. In the tract de Virginibus velandis (§.1.) there isa similar Rule, 
written after Tertullian'’s fall, and containing, as might be expected, an allusion to the 
Paraclete of Montanus. The same is also observable of the Rule in the Tract against 
Praxeas (§. 2.); and the absence of such allusion in the above quotation confirms the 
opinion that Tertullian was still in the right faith. 

+ That Tertullian did not refer to tradition, as an authority paramount to Scripture, 
see Bishop Kaye, in his Addenda, p. 587. 
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confirmed the orthodoxy and genuineness of these traditions from their 
uniform consistency in different Churches, and from their superior 
pra Fai of the dogmas of heretical sects, of only a few of which 
there f/mention in the Apostolical writings, and of them for the purpose 
of anticipated condemnation ; he contends that heretics are not entitled 
to the name of Christians,* and that the true faith can only be found in 
those churches which were the depositaries of the authentic Scriptures, 
and could trace the regular succession of their bishops from the Apostles 
to the present time (§§. 27—40.). So far, however, were the heretics 
from being able to trace this succession, that the layman of to-day was 
a bishop to-morrow, and that without any inquiry into his qualifications 
for the discharge of the sacerdotal office. There was no union among them, 
no authority, no discipline ; they agreed in one point only, that of acting 
in opposition to the truth; their doctrine tended to the perversion of the 
believers, not to the conversion of the Gentiles; many of them had no 
place of public worship; fortune-tellers and magicians had more 
influence on their minds than religion ; all sense of moral obligation 
was lost among them, and they had no fear of God before their eyes 
(§§. 41—44.). With this picture of heretics in general, and the pro- 
mise, above-mentioned, of returning to the subject in a more spe- 
cific form (§. 45.), Tertullian concludes this treatise, which Fleury 
considered one of the most valuable of his works. The seven addi- 
tional sections, which are not found in the Codex Agobardi, are mani- 
festly spurious. They are directed respectively against the heresies of 
Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, Basilides, and the Nicolaitans 
(§. 46.) ; the Ophite and the Cainites (§.47.); Carpocrates, Cerinthus, 
and Ebion (§. 48.); Valentinus (§. 49.); Marcus and Colarbasus 
(§.50.); Cerdon, Marcion, Lucan, and Apelles (§.51.); Tatian, and 
the Cataphrygians (§. 52.); and Blastus, the two Theodoti, and 
Praxeas (§. 53.). In §. 52. Montanus is distinctly classed with the 
heretici, qui sunt secundum Phrygas. 


We had hoped to have made greater progress with the writings of 
this Father; but, concise as our analyses are, and pointing only to the 
heads of argument, they necessarily occupy considerable space. A 
less comprehensive sketch would scarcely give a tangible idea of the 
several writings. If our limits will in any way permit, we shall go 
through the second class of works next month; but if not, our readers 
will prefer a full account of a portion, to a meagre one of the whole. 


—_»—— 
ANCIENT ANAGRAM. 


Mr. Epitor,—Having observed in a late number of the CurisTian 
REMEMBRANCER a remarkable anagram on the question of Pilate to our 
Saviour: “ Quid est veritas?” ‘ Vir est qui adest;"—I beg to offer 
another very ancient anagram, illustrative of that passage in Isai. liii. 7. 
“‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb.” v H Que. Thou art that sheep, Inoove. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 
I.T.H 


» Sect. 37. Si enim Haretici sunt, Christiani esse non possuat. 
VOL. XV. NO. IIL. Zz 
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THE UNDECEIVING OF THE PEOPLE IN THE POINT OF 
TITHES. BY PETER HEYLYN, D.D.—a.p, 1648. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 

Second :— That there is no man in the kingdom of England, who payeth 
any thing of his own towards the maintenance and support of his Parish 
Minister, but his Easter-Offering. 

And that is a paradox indeed, will the reader say. Is it not visible 
to the eye, that the Clergy have the tenth part of our corn and cattle, 
and of other the increase and fruits of the earth? Do not the people 
give them the tenth part of their estates, saith one of my pamphlets? 
Have they not all their livelihoods out of our purses, saith another of 
them? Assuredly neither so, nor so. All that the clergy doth receive 
from the purse of the subject, for all the pains he takes amongst them, 
is two-pence at Easter. He claims no more than this as due, unless 
the custom of the place, (as I think in some parts it is) bring it up to 
six-pence. If any thing be given him over this, by some bountiful 
hand, he takes it for a favour, and is thankful for it. Such profits as 
come in by marriages, churchings, and funeral-sermons, as they are 
generally small, and but accidental, so he is bound unto some special 
service and attendance for it. His constant standing fee, which pro- 
perly may be said to come out of the subject’s purse, for the adminis- 
tration of the word and sacraments, is nothing but the Easter-offering. 

The Tithes are legally his own, not given unto him by the subject, 
as is now pretended, but paid unto him as a rent-charge, laid upon the 
land; and that before the subject, either lord or tenant, had any thing 
to do in the land at all. For, as Iam informed by Sir Edward Coke, in 
his Comment upon Littleton’s Tenures, lib. 1. cap. 9. sect. 73. fol. 58. 
‘* It appeareth by the laws and ordinances of ancient kings, and especially 
by king Alfred, that the first king of this realm had all the lands of 
England in demesne, and les grands manours et royalties, they reserved 
to themselves, and with the remnant they, for the defence of the realm, 
enfeoffed the barons of the realm with such jurisdiction as the court 
baron now hath.” So says the professed champion of the common 
laws. 

And at this time it was, when all the lands in England were the king’s 
demesne, that Ethelwolph the second monarch of the Saxon race, (his 
father, Egbert, being the first which brought the former Heptarchy 
under one sole prince) conferred the tithes of all the kingdom upon the 
Church, by his royal charter. Of which, thus Ingulph, Abbot of Crow- 
land, an old Saxon writer: “ Anno 855,* (which was the eighteenth of 
his reign) king Ethelwulph, with the consent of his prelates and princes 
which ruled in England under him in their several provinces, did first 
enrich the Church of England with the tithes of all his lands and goods 
by his charter royal.” 

Ethelward, an old Saxon, and of the blood royal, doth express it 
thus: ‘‘ He gave the tithe of his possessions for the Lord’s own portion, 





* Anno 855. Rex Ethelwulfus, omnium prelatorum et principum suorum qui sub 
ipso variis provinciis totius Angliw preerant gratuito consensu, tunc primo cum decimis 
terrarum et bonorum aliorum sive catallorum, universam dotavit Ecclesiam per suum 
Regium Chirographum. — Ingu/ph. 
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and ordered it to be so in all the parts of the kingdom under his 
command.” 

Florenee“of Worcester, in these words: “ King Ethelwolfe, for the 
redemption of his own soul, and the souls of his predecessors, discharged 
the tenth part of his realm of all tributes and services due unto the 
crown, and by his perpetual charter, signed with the sign of the cross, 
offered it to the three-one God.”* 

Roger of Hovenden hath it in the self-same words ; and Huntingdon 
more briefly,thus: “‘ That, for the love of God, and the redemption of his 
soul, he tithed his whole dominions to the use of the Church.” 

But what need search be made into so many authors, when the charter 
itself is extant, in old Abbot Ingulph, and in Matthew of Westminster, 
and in the Leiger Book of the Abbey of Abingdon? which charter, 
being offered by the king on the altar at Winchester, in the presence of 
his barons, was received by the bishops, and by them sent to be pub- 
lished in all the Churches of their several dioceses: a clause being 
added by the king (saith the Book of Abingdon), “ That whosoever 
added to the gift, God would please to prosper, and increase his days ; 
but that if any did presume to diminish the same, he should be called to 
an account for it at Christ’s-judgment seat, unless he made amends by 
full satisfaction.” In which, as in some other of the former passages, as 
there is somewhat savouring of the error of those darker times, touching 
the merit of good works, yet the authorities are strong and most con- 
vincing for confirmation of the point which we have in hand. 

Now that the king charged all the lands of the kingdom with the pay- 
ment of tithes, and not that only which he held in his own possession, 
is evident, both by that which was said before from Sir Edward Coke, 
and by the several passages of the former authors. For, if all the lands 
in the kingdom were the king’s demesnes, and the king conferred the 
tithes of all his lands on the Church of God, it must follow thereupon, 
that all the lands of the realm were charged with tithes before they were 
distributed amongst the barons for defence of the kingdom. And that 
the lands of the whole realm were thus charged with tithes, as well 
that which was parted in the hands of tenants, as that which was in the 
occupancy of the king himself, the words before alleged do most plainly 
evidence, where it is said, that he gave the tenth of all his lands, as 
Ingulph; the tithe of his whole land, as Henry of Huntingdon ; the 
tenth part of his whole kingdom, as in Florence of Worcester; the 
tenth part of the lands throughout the kingdom, in the Charter itself. 
And finally, in the Book of Abingdon, the charter is ushered in with 
this following title, viz. ‘* Quomodo Ethelwolfus rex dedit decimam 
partem regni sui ecclesiis ;” that is to say, how Ethelwolf gave unto 
the Church the tenth part of his kingdom. This makes it evident, that 
the king did not only give de facto, the tithe or the tenth part of his 
whole realm to the use of the Clergy, but that he had a right and a 





* Ethelwulphus Rex decimam totius Regni sui partem, ab omni Regali servatio et 
tributo liberavit, et in sempiterno Graphio in Cruse Christi, pro Redemptione Anim 
sua et preedecessorum suorum uni et trino Deo immolavit. Florent. Wigorn. 

+jQui augere.yobuerit nostram donationem, augeat omnipotens Deus dies ejus pro- 
speros; siquis vérofammtare vel minuere prasumpserit, noscat se ad Tribunal Christi 
redditurum rationem, nisi prius satisfactione emendaverit. 
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power to do it, as being, not only the lord paramount, but the proprie- 
tary of the whole lands, the lords and great men of the realm not having 
then a property or estates of permanency, but as accomptants to the 
king, whose the whole land was. And though it seems by Ingulph 
their consents were asked, and that they gave a free consent to the king’s 
donation, yet was this but a matter of form, and not simply necessary, 
their approbation and consent being only asked, either because the king 
was not willing to do any thing to the disherison of his crown, without 
the liking and consent of the peers ; or, that having their consent and 
approbation, they should be barred from pleading any tenant-right, and 
be obliged to stand in maintenance and defence thereof against all 
pretenders, 

And this appears yet further, by a law of king Athelstane’s, made in 
the year 930, about which time not only the prelates of the Church, 
as formerly, but the great men of the realm began to be settled in estates 
of permanency, and to claim a property in those lands which they held 
of the crown, and claiming so begun, it seems, to make bold to subduct 
their tithes. For remedy whereof, the king made this law, commanding 
all his ministers, throughout the kingdom, that in the first place they 
should pay the tithes of his own estate (that is to say, that which he 
held in his own hands, and had not estated out to his lords and barons), 
and that the bishops did the like of that which they held in right of their 
Churches; and his nobles and officers of that which they held in pro- 
perty, as their own possessions or inheritance. By which we find that 
tithes were granted to the Clergy out of all the lands in the kingdom, 
and the perpetual payment of them laid as a rent-charge on the same, 
by the bounty and munificence of the first monarchs of this realm, before 
any part thereof was demised to others. And if perhaps some of the 
great men of the realm had estates in property (as certainly there were 
but few, if any, which had any such estates in the times we speak of), 
they charged the same with tithes by their own consent, before they did 
transmit them to the hands of the gentry, or any who now claim to lay 
hold under them, 

So then, the land being charged thus with the payment of tithes, came 
with this clog unto the lords and great men of the realm; and being so 
charged with tithes by the kings and nobles, have been transmitted and 
passed over from one hand to another, until they came to the possession 
of the present owners ; who, whatsoever right they have to the other nine 
parts, either of fee-simple, lease, or copy, have certainly none at all in 
the tithe or tenth, which is no more theirs, or to be so thought of, than the 
other nine parts are the Clergy’s. For whether they hold their lands at 
a yearly rent, or have them in fee, or for term of life, or in any other 
tenure whatsoever it be they hold them, and they purchased them on 
this tacit condition, that besides the rents and services which they pay to 
the Lord, they are to pay unto the Clergy, or unto them who do succeed 
in the Clergy’s right, a tenth ofall the fruits of the earth, and of the fruits 
of their cattle, and all creatures tithable, unless some ancient custom or 
prescription do discharge them of it. And more than so, whether they 
hold by yearly rent, or by right of purchase, they hold it at less rent by 
far, and buy it at far cheaper rates, because the land itself, and the stock 
upon it, is chargeable with tithes, as before was said, than they would do, 
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or could in reason think to do, were the land free from tithes, as in some 
places of this realm it is. 

To wakethis clearer by example of a house in London, where, ac- 
cording to the rent which this house is set at, the minister hath 2s. 9d. 
out of every pound in the name of a tithe. Suppose we, that the rent 
of the house be 50/.; the minister’s due, according unto that proportion, 
comes to 6/. 17s. 6d. yearly ; which, were it not paid, and to be paid by 
law to the parish minister, there is no question to be made, but that the 
landlord of the house would have raised his rent, and not content him- 
self with the 50/. but look for 56/7. 17s. 6d., which is the whole rent 
paid, though to divers hands. And if this house were to be sold at 
sixteen years’ purchase, the grantee could expect no more than 800/. 
because there is a rent of 6/. 17s. 6d. reserved to the minister by law, 
which is to be considered in the sale thereof; whereas, if no such rent 
or tithe were to issue out of it, he would have as many years’ purchase 
for the sum remaining, which would enhance the price 110/. higher 
than before it was. 

Now, by this standard we may judge of the case of lands, though, by 
reason of the difference of the soil, the well or ill husbanding of grounds, 
and the greatness or smallness of the stock which is kept upon them, it 
cannot be reduced to so clear a certainty. But whatsoever the full 
tithe of all be worth to the minister, we may undoubtedly conclude, 
that if so much as the tithe comes to yearly were not paid to him, the 
landlord would gain it in his rent, and the grantee get it in the sale ; no 
benefit at all redounding to the tenant by it, nor any unto him that 
buyeth it. Or if we will suppose, with one of my Pamphlets (and let 
it be supposed this once for our better proceeding), that he who offici- 
ates in a parish where tithes are paid in kind, without any subtractions, 
hath the fifth part of every landed man’s estate; that is to say, four 
pounds in every twenty pounds per annum. The purchaser or tenant, be 
he which he will, may positively build on this in his better thoughts, 
that if four pounds in twenty were not paid to the minister, the tenant 
must pay it to his landlord, and the purchaser must buy it at the same 
rates as he did the rest of the land. But being that neither the tenant 
pays rent for it, nor the purchaser hath it in his grant from him that 
selleth the land unto him, the tithe of the increase of their land and 
stock, and other creatures tithable in their possession, can be none of 
their own, but must be his, and only his, whom the munificence of 
kings and princes, confirmed by so many laws and statutes, have con- 
ferred it on. His part indeed it is, not ours (not the tenth part of our 
estates, as my Pamphlet saith), and he receives it of us as a rent or duty, 
transmitted to us with the land from one hand to another, not as a mat- 
ter of gift, or an act of courtesy. 

If then we pay not any thing of our own to the parish minister, which 
ariseth to him from the increase of corn and cattle, and other creatures 
tithable by the law of the land, I think it cannot be affirmed by discern- 
ing men, who are not led aside by prejudice and prepossessions, that we 
give any thing at all of our own unto them, more than our Easter-offer- 
ing, be it more or less. It is true, some statutes have been made about 
the payment of personal tithes out of the gains arising in the way of 
trade: and I remember Dr. Burgess writ a book about it, for which he 
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stands as highly censured by the independent, as for other things by 
those of the prelatical party. But then I think it is as true, that either 
those statutes were drawn up with such reservations, or men of trades 
have been so backward to conform unto them, that little or no benefit 
hath redounded by them to the parish minister, more than to shew the 
good affections which the parliaments of those times had unto the Clergy. 
And if we pay nothing of our own towards the maintenance of the 
Clergy, out of the increase of our grounds and stock, as I have plainly 
proved we do not; and that no benefit come unto them from the gains 
of trading, as I think there comes not; if those small vailes and casual- 
ties which redound unto him from marriages, churchings, and the like 
occasions, be given unto him for some special service which he doth per- 
form, and not for his administration of the word and sacraments, I hope 
my second proposition hath been proved sufficiently, namely, that there 
is no man in the kingdom of England who payeth any thing of his own 
towards the maintenance of his parish minister but his Easter-offering. 
If so, as so it is for certain, there hath been little ground for so great a 
clamour as hath been lately raised about this particular; less reason to 
subduct or to change that maintenance, which the piety of our kings 
have given, and the indulgence of succeeding princes have confirmed in 
parliament, without any charge unto the subject ; which change, though 
possibly some specious colours may be put unto it, will neither be really 
beneficial to the Clergy or Laity. 


— 
CHURCH REFORM.—LETTER III. 


Mr. Eprror.—The work of demolition is begun ; and I am at a loss 
for words in which to express the feelings of horror and detestation 
with which I contemplate the reckless disregard to the obligations of 
the most solemn oaths, the daring and sacrilegious intermeddling with 
sacred institutions, the unblushing robbery of the Tabernacle of the most 
High, which characterises the unholy measure now before Parliament. 
One would think that men, warmed with the most latent spark of devo- 
tion, or influenced by the remotest sense of veneration for the religion 
of their forefathers, would have paused in the avowal of a plan so fraught 
with iniquity ; but the “ praise of men” is of more importance with the 
rulers of the day than the honour of God, and the fear of the Almighty 
is as nothing in the balance with the vengeance of O’Connell. But as 
I am anticipating the subject of a future letter, I must smother my 
indignation for the present ; and, in the mean time, I proceed to direct 
your attention to the next in succession of the objects of Lord Henley’s 
Society. 

4. “* To suggest the necessity of a course of strictly professional 
study, and a period of probation for candidates for Holy Orders, so as 
to secure Ministers duly qualified for their sacred and responsible office.” 
If it is meant that a professional turn should be given to the Acade- 
mical studies of the Clergy, such a project is equally impossible and 
undesirable. The members of our universities are not exclusively 
designed for the Church, so that the education there afforded must of 
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necessity embrace those general acquirements, which fit a man for 
entering with credit into any of the learned professions; and even if it 
were practicable, a system purely theological would not store the mind 
with t larged views of literature and science, which are essentially 
requisite to an unembarrassed intercourse with the educated classes of 
society. An academical degree can only be considered as a passport 
for admission into whatever profession the graduate may select for the 
subsequent employment of his time and talents; and although theology 
must ever be regarded as a most essential qualification for that degree, it 
would be unreasonable to make it the only one. Because the Senate- 
House Examination at Cambridge was wont to take no cognizance of 
classical and theological learning, it was harshly concluded that those 
important studies were entirely overlooked at that University; and 
even at Oxford, divinity has been represented as meeting with very 
superficial attention. The inquiry instituted in the several Colleges 
into the proficiency of their respective students in these important 
branches of scholarship, from its want of publicity, was not imagined to 
exist; for which reason, if for no other, the introduction of these subjects 
into the regular academical course, has materially improved the system. 
It might be still farther improved by enjoiningacourse of theological study, 
through which it shall be imperative for the clerical student to pass, in the 
interval between the B.A. degree and taking orders. Some such plan was 
suggested by Dr. Adams, of Sidney College, Cambridge, in a sermon 
preached at the Commencement in the year 1830; but though it caused 
a sensation for the moment, it did not meet with the attention it de- 
served. At all events, the examination before the Bishop, whatever 
might have been the case formerly, is now a sufficient guarantee for 
competent professional knowledge in those who are admitted into Holy 
Orders: and, although there is no specified academical course of theo- 
logical reading, most of the Bishops have laid down plans of study to 
be pursued by candidates in their respective dioceses. The lists of 
books recommended by them lately appeared in several successive Num- 
bers of your valuable Miscellany ; and it is much to be wished that they 
were printed in a separate form for general circulation. 

As to a “ period of probation,” the office of Deacon, exercised under 
the superintendence of a responsible incumbent, affords such a period ; 
and there is something of an anomaly in advocating the necessity of 
probation, and crying down a system which, as I stated in my last letter, 
is calculated on this score to produce the most beneficial effects. I am 
ready to admit that this probation might be passed with greater advan- 
tage under the immediate eye, than under the direction and advice, of 
an experienced minister; and it would be well if every candidate for the 
sacred office could have the opportunity of passing some time previous 
to his ordination, in the family of an active parish priest. He would 
thus be enabled to form an estimate of the nature and extent of paro- 
chial duty, and to acquire a devout and impressive solemnity in the 
performance of the service of the Church. To a certain, and that no 
insignificant, extent, the practice recommended is known to be in use. 
Frequently do young men spend the time between leaving the uni- 
versities and entering the Church, “ in reading for orders” with some 
experienced clergyman; and few indeed are the reckless aspirants who 
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invade the sacred ministry without a due regard to the responsibility of 
the charge which they are about to undertake. The insinuation against 
the watchfulness of the Hierarchy in “ securing ministers duly quali- 
fied” is unworthy of Lord Henley, who has either advanced it in 
unjustifiable ignorance of the truth, or in wilful violation of it. But 
“ Church Reform” is so noble a pastime, that it were well to imagine 
abuses, in the scarcity of real ones, to furnish sport for the “ ghost- 
hunters” of puritanism, and the demons of republicanism. 

5. In the fifth object of the Society there is another implied accusa- 
tion against the Church, than which nothing can be, more unfounded and 
unjust. This object proposes “ to facilitate the endowment of places 
of worship, and to provide more ample and suitable accommodation 
for the poor.” Have Lord Henley and his associates never heard of 
the Church Building Society, by whose means, during the year last 
past, no less than 19,329 additional sittings, of which 13,541 were free 
and inappropriate, have been provided, at an outlay of £11,449; and 
since the commencement of whose exertions new churches have been 
built and endowed, old ones enlarged, and 227, 340 additional sittings 
procured in the different parishes of England and Wales? If the 
motives of the Reformation Society be pure, surely they cannot hope to 
promote their objects by implied calumny and palpable misrepresenta- 
tion. Grateful should we be for any effectual aid in co-operating with 
the endeavours of an association which has done, and is doing, year 
after year, more good in extending the means of religious worship than 
the noisy debates of an Exeter-Hall meeting would accomplish in a 
century. I should be glad to hear, however, of the first new church 
which is erected under the auspices of the society, or even of a single 
sitting which they may be instrumental in procuring for the “ accommo- 
dation of the poor.” 

My remarks on the next object of the “ Church Reformation Society” 
will extend to a greater length than you will be willing to devote in 
one number; I must, therefore, defer them till nextemonth. Yours, 
more convinced than ever, An Anti-DeEMOLITIONIST. 


ee 
COLLECTANEA. 


Sanscrit MAnuscripts.—A correspondent remarks, that the Russian 
government has lately been purchasing all the Sanscrit manuscripts 
they could find in this country. They have already possessed them- 
selves of more than 100 manuscripts, which are sent to St. Petersburg. 
He further inquires—What does this mean ? 


He that is good will infallibly become better, and he that is bad will 
as certainly become worse: for vice, virtue, and time, are three things 
that never stand still. 

First CuristiAn Cuurcu tn EnGLtanp,—St. Martin, in Canterbury, 
is by some supposed to be the first building erected in England for 
Christian worship. The original building was constructed by Roman 
soldiers in the second century, but was disused, together with the Italian 
worship. The building was restored in the sixth century by Bertha, 
the wife of Ethelbert, the King of Kent. 














LAST WORDS OF THE DYING. 

Muscutvs, one of the most voluminous writers and ablest defenders 
of yr apo doctrines, died at Berne in 1563, aged 66. He was 
not only a profound scholar, but a pious Christian, and has left behind 
him monuments of his devotion to the Church, which must ever entitle 
him to the admiration of all Protestants. Amongst his other writings is 
preserved a copy of verses in Latin, written just previous to his decease, 
which may not inaptly be introduced amongst our Last Worps oF THE 
Dyine, together with the translation, by an old and excellent English 
writer :— 

MORTIS MEDITATIO,. 
“Nil superest vite, frigus precordia captat, 
Sed tu, Christe, mihi vita perennis ades. 
Quid trepidas, anima? ad sedes abitura quietis, 
En tibi ductor adest, Angelus ille tuus. 
Ling 1e domum hane miseram, nunc in sua fata ruentem, 
Quam tibi fida Dei dextera restituet. 
Peccasti? scio: sed Christus ardentibus in se, 
Peccata expurgat sanguine cuncta suo. 
Horribilis mors est? fateor, sed proxima vita est, 
Ad quam te Christi gratia certa vocat, 
Presto est de Satana, peccato, et morti triumphans 
Christus ;—ad hune, igitur, leta alacrisque migra.” 


A HEAVENLY MEDITATION OF DEATH. 


“‘ This life is done, cold death doth summon me. 
A lite eternal I expect from Thee, 
My Saviour Christ: Why dost thou fear, my dove? 
He will conduct thee to his throne above. 
Forsake this body, this corrupted creature ; 
Thy God will change it to a better nature. 
Dost thou abound with sin’—I do confess 
That thou art guilty, and dost oft transgress. 
But Christ, his blood, doth wash and cleanse all those, 
That can themselves in him by faith repose. 
Doth death appear an object full of horror, 
Both ugly, ghastly, and not wanting terror? 
I do confess it ;—but that life again, 
Which follows death, doth take away that pain ; 
Unto which life we called are by Christ ; 
Then do no longer, O my soul, resist ; 
But yield thou, with all cheerfulness to dwell 
With him, triumphing o’er death, sin, and hell.” 


Buxuincer, who has been called ‘the most excellent of all the 
divines that Switzerland ever yielded,” died in 1575, aged 71. In his 
last sickness, when suffering extreme pain, he displayed the utmost 
resignation, saying—“ If it seemeth good unto Almighty God to account 
me worthy to exercise a pastoral office in his Church yet longer, let him 
give me strength, and I will willingly obey him; but if he will call me 
out of this life, which is the thing that I desire, I am also ready to 
obey his will; for nothing can be more welcome unto me than to leave 
this wretched and sinful world, and go unto my Saviour, Christ.” 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. X1—FREEHOLD OF A CHURCH IN THE RECTOR OR VICAR. 


EASTER TERM, 


1818, 


Beckwitu v, HarpIna.* 


Trespass, for breaking and entering 
a messuage of plaintiff, to wit, the parish 
church of the parish of St. Alban, Wood- 
street, in London, whereof plaintiff was 
and is Rector, situate in the ward of Crip- 
plegate Within, and in the said parish of 
St. Alban, Wood-street, and breaking 
down and damaging the walls thereof, 
and erecting a tablet therein. Plea, Ist, 
Not guilty. 2dly, Justification, as the 
servant and by the command of the 
churchwardens of the said parish, under 
an alleged immemorial custom within the 
said parish for the churchwardens thereof 
to erect tablets, &c. to the memory of 
deceased persons buried in the said 
church, at their pleasure, the leave of 
the ordinary for that purpose having 
been first obtained: with an averment, 
that the churchwardens aforesaid, before 
the time when, &c. procured the liberty 
and consent of the ordinary to erect the 
tablet in question in the said church; 
which averment was traversed in the re- 
plication to that plea, and issue was taken 
and joined thereon. The 3d plea, Like 
justification, under an immemorial cus- 
tom stated as follows:—* That within 
the said parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, 
in which, &c. there now is, and at the 
time when, &c. was, and from time 
whereof the memory of man is not to the 
contrary hath been, a certain ancient and 
laudable custom there used and approved 
of, that is to say, that the churchwardens 
for the said parish, for the time being, 
from time whereof the memory of man 
is not to the contrary, have had, and 
have been used accustomed to have, and 
of right ought to have had, and still of 
right ought to have, full and free right 
and authority to enter into and upon 
the said messuage in which, &c. in the 
said declaration mentioned, and there to 
erect, place, fix, and set up monuments, 
tablets, tomb-stones, and grave-stones, 
to the memory of deceased persons buried 
in the said last-mentioned messuage, in 


which, &c. every year, at all times of the 
year, at the free will and pleasure of such 
churchwardens.” The replication tra- 
versed this custom; on which traverse 
issue was taken and joined. This cause 
came on to be tried before the Right 
Hon. Lord Ellenborough, at the sittings 
held at Guildhall, London, when a 
verdict was found for the plaintiff, da- 
mages Ils., costs 40s., subject to the 
opinion of the Court on the following 
case :— 

The above-mentioned parish church 
of St. Alban, Wood-street, and the parish 
of St. Olave, Silver-street, were united 
in one parish, and the church theretofore 
belonging to the said parish of St. Alban, 
Wood-street, became the parish church 
of the said united parishes by stat. 22 
Car. II. c. 2. s. 63. The plaintiff being 
Rector of these united parishes, the de- 
fendant, without the consent and against 
the will and remonstrance of the plaintiff, 
erected the tablet in question against the 
north wall of the said parish church, 
under the directions of the churchwar- 
dens of those parishes, they being present, 
and insisting upon their right to put it 
up there. The tablet was put up in the 
body of the church (not in the chancel), 
to the memory of an inhabitant of the 
said parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, 
who died in that parish, and was buried 
in the body of the said church. It pro- 
jected only about an inch and a half from 
the wall, was no obstruction or inconve- 
nience, was neat, and rather ornamental, 
and contained not any thing in its in- 
scription that was offensive or improper. 
It was so put up, however, without any 
licence having been obtained from the 
ordinary. The ancient custom of the 
parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, afore- 
said, always previous and up to the time 
of the aforesaid union, and the usage that 
has prevailed ever since in these united 
parishes upon the proof appears to be as 
follows :—The parishioners have always 





* A custom for the churchwardens of a parish to set up monuments, &c. in a church, 
without either the consent of the rector or ordinary, is illegal. 
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been at the expense of the repairs of the 
chancel, as well as the body of the church. 
There is a vault under the altar, and 
under part of the chancel, wherein the 
Rector has had and exercised the sole 
right of permitting persons to be buried, 
and has received to his own use all sums 
of money that have been paid for such 
permission and burial there, without any 
sum of money being received for the 
same by the churchwardens, and without 
their interference in any respect. The 
orders for burying, either in the rest of 
the chancel or in the body of the church, 
have always been given by the church- 
wardens, and the money paid for break- 
ing the ground either on such burials, or 
on burials in the church-yard, has always 
been paid to the churchwardens, to the 
use of the parishioners. The applica- 
tions for vaults, and for permission to 
put up monuments, tablets, tomb-stones, 
and grave-stones, either in the church, 
chancel, or church-yard, have uniformly 
been made to the churchwardens, and 
the sums of money paid for the same 
have constantly been received by or on 
behalf of the churchwardens, for the use 
of the parishioners; and in some in- 
stances as large a sum as 30/. has been 
required and received by them for grant- 
ing such a permission in the church, 
There was no evidence of any applica- 
tion to or interference by the Rector on 
any such occasion. For the last twenty 
years and more, the fees paid on these 
occasions have been with respect to the 
burials of parishioners in the church- 
yard—2s. for breaking the ground; 4s. 
for the bell; 2s. 6d. the rector’s fee for 
the funeral service; ls. 6d. the clerk’s 
fee, and ls. 4d. the sexton’s: and in the 
church, 30s. for the ground, 7s. for the 
bell, 10s. for the rector for the funeral 
service, 5s. for the clerk, and 3s. 4d. for 
the sexton. For the funerals for non- 
parishioners, either in the church or 
church-yard, the fees taken were double. 
The fees were received by the clerk, and 
those paid for the ground and bell were 
received for and regularly accounted by 
him to the churchwardens. These have 
not (as to their amount) immemorially 
been fixed invariable fees; for, by an 
order in writing, made at a general ves- 
try, held the 20th April, 1693, for the 
parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, Lon- 
don, and signed by the curate, the two 
churchwardens, and four overseers of the 
poor, and twenty-nine other parishioners, 
the duties for burials were ordered, or- 
dained, and set, and to be paid as herein- 
after mentioned, viz. :— 
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For a parishioner, his wife, child, or 
servant— 
Ls. a. 


For the ground or pitt in the 
church, or any part thereof, 


to the use of the parish -110 0 
For a burial in the parish vault, 

to the use of the parish -110 0 
For the bell, to the use of the 

DOs wow car) OO SD 
Tothe minister, for his attend- 

MG « » oes Te 2S Se 
To the clerk, for his attend- 

ance . eee oe 
To the sexton, for digging the 

grave and attendance . -0 110 


That lodgers, inmates, and strangers® 
shall pay double duties. 

For the burial of a parishioner, his 
wife, or any of his children or servants 
in the church-yard, viz. :— 


For the ground . . . .0 2 0 
For the bell, for the use of the 

parish re areas 
To the minister, for his attend- 

ance . NPE gree Se 
To the clerk, for his attendance 0 1 0O 


To the sexton, for digging the 
grave and attendance . .0 1 2 
For the burials of inmates or strangers 

in the church-yard, the sums ordered to 

be paid were higher, and the sum for the 
ground (which was 10s.) was expressly 
stated to be for the use of the parish. 

But by the answer in writing of the par- 

son and churchwardens of the parish of 

St. Alban, Wood-street, to the particu- 

lars enjoined by a warrant from the Lord 

Bishop of London, and other the Lords 

and Judges of the High Court of Star 

Chamber, in the year of our Lord 1635, 

they stated that the fees and duties which 

they received for ecclesiastical rights, 
they found in an ancient table of fees, 
which (as their ancients affirmed) had 
hung up in their church ever since they 
could remember ; the true copy whereof, 
they in that answer stated, that they ex- 
hibited to the commissioners for the fees, 
five years since, whereof they also exhi- 
bited a true copy. And in that copy the 
fees then received, and the particulars 
respecting the same, are described as 
follows :— 
“The pytts in the church— 

“Item for a pytt in the body of the 

church, s. d. 

“Fora parishioner. . . -6 8 

“And forastranger. . . «8 O 
* Item, fora pyttin every of the chapels, 

* For a parishioner . ‘ 10 0 

“And forastranger . . 


13 8 
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“The profits of which pytts, as well 
in the body of the church, shall be to the 
use of the church, except that the church- 
wardens shall give for every pytt making, 
to the sexton 8d., and to the clerk, for 
his pains in overseeing the making 
thereof, 12d. For which 8d. the sexton 
shall not only be charged with the making 
of every such pytt, but shall also see 
every such pytt covered with earth, ex- 
cept it be a tomb, or other mason’s work ; 
then the churchwardens, at the church’s 
charges shall do the costs thereof.— 
Duties for burials :—The parson’s duty 
is in the church, 12d.; in the church- 
yard, 2s.: the clerk’s duty is 1s. 4d.: 
the sexton’s duty is 12d.” 

In the account of the churchwardens 
of that parish, of all receipts and pay- 
ments made by them to the use of that 
parish from the feast of Easter 1612, 
until the feast of Easter 1613, they are 
described as sums received by them for 
pitts, knells, and peals at burials. And 
in a like account from Easter 1636 to 
Easter 1637, they are described as re- 
ceived for burials, pitts, and knells. The 
parish (it was admitted) have paid 30s. 
a year for 100 years to the rector for the 
time being, for a small piece of ground 
in the church-yard adjoining to the rec- 
tor’s vault in the chancel, and have re- 
ceived the fees for burials there. No 
evidence was given as to any licenses 
being given by the ordinary, or as to any 
objections or obstructions having been 
heretofore made to the putting up of any 
monuments, tablets, tomb-stones, or 
grave-stones, or to any inscriptions 
thereon, for want of such license; but 
application was made by the churchwar- 
dens of the above united parishes, to the 
Bishop of London, for a faculty to re- 
move the vestry-room on repairing the 
church; when leave was given, on pro- 
ducing a certificate of the consent of the 
Rector on 4th June 1812, to erect it in the 
north east corner of the church. The 
application was first made without the 
Rector’s consent, when the Court refused 
to grant it for want of his consent; upon 
which the churchwardens obtained his 
consent, and then the faculty was granted. 
Evidence hath been received on both 
sides as to the usages in these respects 
that have prevailed in the different 
parishes of the city of London, for the 
purpose of ascertaining if there was any 
uniform custom or usage throughout 
London or not, in order that the result 
of that proof might be stated for the con- 
sideration of the Court, in case it should 
turn out to be such as the Court shall 
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think can legally be taken into their 
consideration in this case. The result 
is, that there is no such uniform custoin 
or usage, except that in all the parishes 
of which evidence hath been given of the 
custom for the repair of the parish 
churches, the custom is that the parish- 
ioners repair the chancel as well as the 
body of the church ; and except too, that 
the custom appears to be in like manner 
uniform, without any proof to the con- 
trary, in this, that the fees for breaking 
the ground for burial in the body of the 
church and in the church-yard are paid 
to the churchwardens: but in the rest of 
the above respects the customs vary. In 
some of the parishes the custom agrees 
entirely with that of St. Alban, Wood- 
street, in all the above respects. In 
others it varies only in this, that the par- 
son’s right is not confined to a particular 
vault, but extends throughout the chan- 
cel, and also extends to his permitting 
the putting up the monuments, tablets, 
&c. and their inscriptions, in the chancel, 
in exclusion of the churchwardens. In 
others, though the churchwardens have 
the ordering and the emoluments of the 
ground for burial in the church and in 
the church-yard, yet not so as to putting 
up the monuments, &c. or inscriptions, 
which right belongs to and is exercised 
by the parson. And in others, the order- 
ing and emoluments of putting up the 
monuments, &c. and inscriptions in the 
church and church-yard, are enjoyed 
both by the parson and the churchwar- 
dens, each of those parties receiving fees 
according to their respective agreements 
with the parties. 

Marryatt, for the plaintiff. 

The freehold of the church is generally 
in the rector, and there is nothing in this 
case to shew that the freehold is divested 
from him. The circumstance of the parish- 
ioners repairing the chancel will not have 
that operation; for though they always 
repair the church, yet the freehold of it 
still remains in the parson. The very 
form of induction shews the interest the 
parson takes in the church, for he is in- 
ducted into the “ real, actual and corporal 
possession of the church, with the rights, 
profits, and appurtenances thereto be- 
longing.’ An induction is considered as 
equivalent to livery of seisin; then if the 
parson has had the freehold conveyed to 
him by livery of seisin, what pretence is 
there for saying that any other person 
can enter upon his freehold? This, 
therefore, puts an end to the defence on 
the general issue. As to the second plea, 
that is expressly negatived by the fact 
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found in the case, that there was no 
consent given here by the ordinary. 
And as to the custom set out in the third 
plea, for the churchwardens to set up 
monuments of any description for any 
purpose whatever, that clearly cannot be 
supported ; for by the common law of the 
land, the setting up of ornaments or 
monuments in the church must be done 
with the consent of the ordinary. Palmer 
v. The Bishop of Exeter,* Cart v. Marsh,t 
Bulwer, clerk, v. Hayes.~ The custom 
set out in that plea, being against the 
common law, is therefore bad. 

Bolland, contra. 

It must be admitted, that by the 
general rule of law, the freehold of the 
church is in the parson; but in this 
case the question is, whether by the 
particular custom set out, the Court will 
not consider either that he has only a 
qualified freehold, or that the freehold 
is not in him at all, but in the church- 
wardens. For the clergyman here exer- 
cises no acts of ownership with respect 
to the church; and the churchwardens, 
on the contrary, exercise many: and 
besides, the expense of repairing both 
the church and the chancel, contrary to 
the usual course, falls upon the parish- 
ioners. A rent is indeed paid to the 
parson for a small portion of the church- 
yard, but that circumstance shews plainly 
that the rest of it is in the parishioners. 
Then, if so, he cannot maintain the pre- 
sent action. As to the custom stated in 
the second plea, that is negatived by the 
case, and must be laid out of the question. 
But in the third plea, there is a custom 
alleged that the churchwardens may enter 
to erect, place, set, and fix up monu- 
ments, tablets, &c. When they are so 
fixed up, the Ordinary may undoubtedly 


take them down if he disapproves of 
them; but, subject to that restriction, 
the right is by special custom in the 
churchwardens to place them there. And 
the question here is between the church- 
wardens and the parson only. If this, 
therefore, be a valid custom, the defen- 
dant is entitled to judgment. 

Lonp ELLEnBorovuGu, C. J.—There is 
nothing in this case to take the freehold 
out of the rector, who is the plaintiff. 
He has the full and entire possession of 
it by his induction; and the facts stated 
in the case are not sufficient to divest 
him of it. Then there is a custom claimed 
for the churchwardens to fix in the church 
any monument, tablet, or inscription, 
however improper, without any ecclesi- 
astical control whatever. Now assuming 
that a crstom for the churchwardens to 
set up monuments in the church without 
the leave of the parson might be good, it 
is at any rate too large a proposition to 
contend for, that without either the con- 
sent of the Rector or that of their common 
ecclesiastical superior they may put up 
any thing, however unseemly. That 
would in effect be entirely to secularize 
the church. If the custom claimed was 
for the churchwardens to set up monu- 
ments with the leave of the Ordinary, the 
case might perhaps have been different. 
I am therefore of opinion that the custom 
claimed in the third plea is too large, and 
cannot be supported. 

Bay.ry, J.—The freehold of the church 
is clearly in the Rector, and not in the 
churchwardens; and the custom claimed 
is against the general rule of law, which 
requires the consent of the Ordinary, and 
is therefore bad. 

Abbott and Holroyd, Js., concurred. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Public Meeting for Re-organizing a District Committee in Cheltenham and its Vicinity. 


On Thursday, the 14th ult., a very nu- 
merous and highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of this admirable institu- 
tion, took place in the Imperial Pump 
Room. The Hon. and Rev. J. Saumarez 
proposed, and H. N. Trye, Esq. seconded, 
“That the Lord Bishop of Gloucester be 
requested to preside.”’ His Lordship 


having taken the chair, said, it was a 
fundamental part of the constitution of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, that all its meetings should 
commence by offering up prayer to Al- 
migh:y God, for his blessing upon the 
society and its designs. The Bishop and 
the large assembly having knelt down, 





* Str. 576. + Ibid. 1080. 


1 3 East, 217. 
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his Lordship offered up, in the most im- 
pressive manner, several of the finest 
prayers of our Liturgy, adapted to the 
occasion, with a thanksgiving, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. His Lordship then spoke 
as follows :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Having been 
invited to Cheltenham for the purpose of 
meeting an assemblage of persons, desir- 
ing to forward the designs of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, I 
must, in the first instance, beg leave to 
express my earnest feeling of satisfaction 
at beholding so large and respectable a 
meeting as this now before me. It be- 
comes my duty to open this meeting by 
unfolding the objects, and explaining the 
nature of this Society to which your sup- 
port is requested. I shall, in as plain a 
way as I can, and as briefly as the sub- 
ject will allow, explain to you the history, 
character, and objects of the Society to 
which your support is now invited, and 
shall leave it to those whe follow me, to 
place them in a more prominent and 
forcible light than it is in my power to 
do. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was founded in the year 
1698. Now that it should have continued 
te exist, supported under Providence, by 
voluntary contributions, for 135 years, 
and not to exist only, but to flourish, to 
go on with constantly progressive sup- 
port, to see its objects better and better 
attained in each successive year, and to 
spread itself in extent, as I shall explain 
presently it has done; I must think that 
this circumstance affords in itself a well- 
grounded hope, that it has been con- 
ducted in a manner not displeasing to 
the great and omniscient Parent of us 
all; that the favour of Almighty God has 
lighted upon this Society. The first, and 
by far the most important object, is the 
diffusing among all classes of society, but 
particularly among the poor, the Holy 
Scriptures; and for the manner and ex- 
tent in which this object has been effected, 
I will only mention the fact, that during 
the last year, the Society has dispersed 
above 63,000 copies of the English Bible, 
and above 66,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament, making together 130,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. All its other opera- 
tions will be found subsidiary to diffusing 
the knowledge of the word of God. I 
shall mention the second grand object, 
that of dispersing the Prayer Book, par- 
ticularly among the poor; and in the 
course of last year only, the Society gave 
away, through the means of its members, 
150,000 copies of the English Liturgy, 
thereby enabling at least that number of 
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persons to join in the service of the 
Church, who, but for this Society, would 
not have been able to do it in so edifying 
a manner as they now do. The third 
object is, to print and to disperse books 
and tracts of all descriptions, that tend 
to promote a knowledge of the Christian 
religion ; the best comments upon 
Scripture, and the best and most popular 
tracts upon different Christian duties; 
and this has been done to such an extent, 
as perhaps will amaze those who know 
not the fact, that in the last year only, 
this Society dispersed about a million and 
a half of books and tracts. 

Now, I think, if I were to stop here— 
if the Society had done nothing more, 
it would be acknowledged to be an In- 
stitution well deserving the support of 
every Christian, particularly of those who 
are members of our Church. But though 
I have described the most important, I 
have not mentioned more than a part of 
the objects that have actually been ac- 
complished by this Institution. From 
its first foundation, one of its main de- 
signs was to promote and watch over 
the education of the poor, and this it did 
by contributing to the support of a mul- 
titude of schools in all parts of this 
country. From the admirable and as- 
tonishing invention of the national system 
of education, for which we are indebted 
to the late Dr. Bell, it became practicable 
to give education—Christian education, 
to all the population of our country; and 
that through means of private benevo- 
lence. The foundation of the National 
System took out of the hands of this 
Institution, the particular duty of at- 
tending to that department. However, 
the Society has not given up all share in 
that good work ; it continues to supply 
books at an extraordinary cheap rate, 
to the National Schools throughout Eng- 
land; and thereby may be said to have 
a large hand in carrying on the system 
of national education. Another leading 
object of its first establishment was to 

romote the knowledge of our religion 
in Foreign Settlements. This was found 
so extensive a department that about 
three years after its first institution, the 
establishment was divided, and another 
Society instituted, embracing particularly 
the British Settlementin North America, 
and incorporated by the name of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. However, the Parent 
Society by no means gave up its share in 
the Foreign Settlements. In the vast 
continent of India it has produced great 
and extensive effects; indeed the first 
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propagation of our religion in that im- 
mense continent among those countless 
millions is greatly owing to this Society. 
We have been for some time promised 
the publication of the life of the great 
Missionary Swartz, from the pen of a 
Rev. Dean of our Church: when it ap- 
pears, it will be found, I believe, that 
the designs which, by the blessings of 
Providence, he was allowed to continue 
and to execute for a long series of years 
on the Continent, were in the first in- 
stance aided to a very great extent, and 
all along supported, by this Society, in 
union with the Danish Missionary So- 
ciety; and, in addition to many other 
proofs of the extent of its operations, 
and the good it has been able to effect in 
India, I cannot forbear mentioning the 
foundation of the Missionary College in 
Calcutta; at the first establishment of 
which, this Society gave the sum of 
5,000. and has continued in various 
other ways to promote its prosperity. 
There are many other ways in which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has extended in al] parts of the 
world its beneficial effects, far more than 
I can recount or allude to. But I will 
mention, as an instance, that in the last 
year, when the frightful calamity of a 
hurricane destroyed all the churches in 
Barbados, this Society set the example 
of contributing towards the re-building 
of them, and gave out of its funds 2000/. 
for that purpose. 

About two years ago, there was a 
frightful and diabolical design set on 
foot for debauching the whole population 
of this country, by the systematic dis- 
semination of infidel and blasphemous 
tracts. This design, I am happy to say, 
was promptly met by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which 
made an extraordinary contribution for 
that purpose. This was done so effica- 
ciously, that in every part of the country 
where the enemy advanced, he found 
himself counteracted by the wholesome 
knowledge which was diffused by the 
Society. I will mention one other instance, 
and no more. I dare say that it is known 
to all the enlightened assembly before 
whom I now stand, that a systematic 
design was adopted of late years, for 
dividing knowledge from religion—for 
instructing the people of this country in 
all branches of knowledge, useful and 
ornamental—separating, altogether and 
systematically, human knowledge from 
that which can alone make us wise unto 
salvation. Now this was a more difficult 
thing to meet; and there were consider- 


able apprehensions that it might not be 
in the power of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge to bring its 
machinery to bear in such a manner as 
the occasion called for, and to oppose a 
systemj which advanced only under the 
guise of giving useful and entertaining 
instruction. It was only last year that 
the Society appointed a committee of its 
own body, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to do this in a manner that would be 
consistent with religious feelings ; and by 
disseminating publications as cheap, as 
interesting, as beautifully illustrated, and 


_as engaging to all classes of persons, as 


those they were to encounter. A grant 
of 2000/. was made from the funds of 
the Institution, and the first effort was a 
publication not unknown to any body 
here present—The Saturday Magazine. 
It has since continued to print books 
and tracts, ably executed, and engaging 
to all classes, at a cheapness perfectly 
astonishing, and embellished with en- 
gravings exhibiting the great improve- 
ments in the arts of this country. It 
may be asked, as a matter of curiosity, 
by what means has this establishment 
been able to accomplish these multifa- 
rious matters in the effectual manner in 
which, I believe, all have been done? It 
is by a number of private subscribers, 
perhaps about fourteen thousand persons, 
whose average subscriptions amount to 
one guinea each, besides the Society’s 
revenues of about 10,000/. or 12,0002. 
per annum, resulting from accumulated 
legacies and donations—some for parti- 
cular objects, and some for the general 
use of the Society. Great as that num- 
ber is, I confess I do not think it so 
great as we ought to expect, when we 
consider how extensive the good is that 
is done by such an establishment, and 
how completely the advantage is com- 
mensurate with the extent of the sum 
collected. The population, I believe, of 
England and Wales, is 14,000,000; the 
proportion, therefore, of subscribers is 
but one in a thousand. Now, it is a fact, 
that many persons are in almost total 
ignorance of the operations of this 
Society, and know little more of it than 
its name. To this I attribute the extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that several of 
the very first persons of this country, in 
station, talent, and power, are not mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, nor can I doubt that 
they would give it support, by their mo- 
ney and talents, if its advantages could 
be brought before them. I confess that 
I have a very strong wish to see this 
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excellent establishment supported inChel 
tenham, in a manner corresponding with 
its own merits and the character of the 
town. It has been to me a source of 
great satisfaction, since I have been in 
my present station, to learn the general 
character and demeanour of the inhabi- 
tants of this large and flourishing town, 
as respects attention to their christian 
duties. It gives me much pleasure to 
be able, on this occasion, publicly to say, 
what I have often said in private, that 
from all the information I have been 
able to obtain, the manner in which the 
Christian Sabbath is observed in Chel- 


tenham is an example to all other towns * 


in the kingdom ; and moreover, that the 
liberal and truly christian benevolence 
which marks the inhabitants of Chelten- 
ham, proves as strongly as any thing can 
prove, that they must be under the in- 
fluence of religious feeling. I am very 
happy to have this opportunity of stat- 
ing the high sense that I entertain of the 
labours of their christian pastors, to 
whom I attribute the merit of having, 
under God’s providence, produced this 
beneficial effect among the people of 
Cheltenham. Under these circumstances, 
knowing I am addressing a meeting of 
earnest and sincere Christians—knowing 
also that I am addressing a meeting of 
beneficent persons—I should be very 
sorry if the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge were to be an exception 
to other charities. Though it is by no 
means my wish to compare one chari- 
table institution with another,—for all are 
good and excellent in their kind; still, if 
comparisons are forced upon me, I must 
say that this has a primary claim upon 
every friend of the Church. I must say, 
that money contributed by the members 
of this Society goes much further in do- 
ing good than that given in any other 
way. Attention to the spiritual wants 
of our fellow-creatures is more impor- 
tant than attention to their temporal 
relief, as the prospects of everlasting 
life are more essential than any thing 
connected with our present temporary 
and precarious state, or as the soul of 
man is more precious than his body. I 
believe that those who have not been 
members of this Society, who have not 
been engaged in its active operations, 
cannot form an adequate idea of the 
effect it is in their power to produce. If 
you become members of this Society, you 
a once become able to dispense Bibles, 
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Prayer Books, and a variety of books 
and tracts, of a good and religious ten- 
dency, at an expense inconceivably small. 
As one example out of hundreds, you 
will be able to give away good Prayer 
Books, such copies as any one of your- 
selves might use, at not more than seven- 
pence each. You know who hath said, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive;”’ and I am sure all of you, in your 
respective charities, have felt, at one 
time or other, the full force of that ex- 
pression, in the good done to the giver. 
That remark is true of all other charities, 
but in a peculiar way of this. Those who 
purchase religious tracts for dissemina- 
tion among the poor, are very likely, 
before they give them away, to read them 
themselves; and they will be, perhaps, 
agreeably surprised with the great variety 
of writings proceeding from the ablest 
English divines, placing in the most 
luminous points of view, that religious 
knowledge peculiarly calculated to bene- 
fit the humbler classes, and conveying at 
the same time, information, instruction, 
and advice. I only add, that your sub- 
scriptions would possess all the advan- 
tage, all the good effect of a subscription 
to the Parent Society; and you will also 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
operations are under your eye, and of 
seeing the individual and immediate ef- 
fects of your benevolence upon your poor 
neighbours. ‘ That the soul be without 
knowledge, it is not good,”’ saith the wise 
man—that the soul be without Christian 
knowledge, I believe we must allow, is 
destructive and ruinous of the hopes of all 
future salvation ; and on a knowledge of 
Christ, and of Christ crucified, can we 
alone repose all our hopes of future 
happiness.” 


The various Resolutions were then 
moved, seconded, and carried without a 
dissentient voice ; but the length at which 
we have given the Right Rev. Chair- 
man’s address, prevents our doing more 
than briefly recording the names of the 
other clergy and gentlemen who took an 
active part in the proceedings of this 
interesting meeting. The other speakers 
were the Rev. F. Close, C. Cole, Esq. 
Rev. J. Browne, Rev. S. Smith, Rev. C. 
B. Trye, Rev. F. Powell, Rev. W. S. 
Phillips, A. Rosenhagen, Esq. Rev. W. 
M. Kinsey, W. L. Lawrence, Esq. Rev. 
W. Hicks, R. B. Cooper, Esq. and the 
Rev. J, Edwards. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
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Domestic.—Parliament met on the 
29th of January, according tothe Royal 
Proclamation, and the Commons imme- 
diately proceeded to choose their Speaker. 
After a contemptible opposition from 
the Hume and O'Connell party, Mr. 
Manners Sutton was rechosen to fill the 
Chair of that House, there having been 
240 votes for him and 31 against him. 

On the 5th of February His Majesty 
went down to the House in person, and 
opened the session with a speech from 
the throne. 

The debate which followed on the 
Address to the Throne, was continued in 
the Commons through four successive 
evenings, when it was finally carried by 
a majority of 333. 

These sittings have been marked by 
one circumstance of distinguished sin- 
gularity; the admission of a Quaker 
member (Mr. Pease, representative for 
South Durham), to take his seat upon his 
affirmation, without being sworn. 

On the 12th of February, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in his Bill for 
the Reform of the Church in Ireland. 
The following outline of it, we believe, 
will be found correct:—Church Rates 
(these amount to about 80,000/. per 
annum) to be immediately abolished :— 
the number of Archbishops to be reduced 
to two, and of Bishops to ten; and the 
revenues of the suppressed sees to be as- 
signed to the general Church fund :—the 
Archbishoprics of Cashel and Tuam to 
be reduced to Bishoprics, and the Bi- 
shoprics of Dromore, Raphoe, Clogher, 
Elphin, Killala, Clonfert, Cork, Water- 
ford, Ossory, and Kildare, to be sup- 
pressed, and the duties to be respectively 
transferred to Down, Derry, Armagh, 
Kilmore, Tuam, Killaloe, Cloyne, Cashel, 
Ferns, and Dullin :—a general tax to be 
imposed immediately on all Bishoprics 
from five to fifteen per cent :—an immedi- 
ate reduction from the Bishopric of Derry, 
and a prospective one from the primacy, 
in addition to the tax; the amount to be 
paid to the general Church fund :—the 
net income of all the sees amount to 
130,000/. ;—the plan will effect a reduc- 
tion of about 60,000/.:—an immediate 
tax, varying from five to fifteen per cent. 
on all benefices exceeding 200/. per 
annum, in lieu of first-fruits, which are 
to cease in future; total income of paro- 
chial Clergy under 60,000/.:—an abo- 
lition of all sinecure dignitaries, and 
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their revenues to be appropriated to the 
general Fund :—Commissioners to be 
appointed to administer and apply the 
general fund to ordinary Church cess ; 
surplus of such application to augmen- 
tation of poor livings, assistance in 
building glebe houses, churches, dissolv- 
ing unions, &c.; Commisioners to have 
power, with consent of privy-council, of 
dividing and altering limits of parishes, 
where no duty has been performed, 
nor minister resident, for three years 
previous to the passing of the act ; Com- 
missioners to have power to suspend 
appointment (if these are in the nomi- 
nation of the Crown or Church), and 
apply the proceeds to the general fund. 
Tenants of Bishops’ leases to be em- 
powered to purchase the perpetuity of 
their leases at a fixed and moderate 
rate, subject to a corn-rent equal to the 
amount now annually paid in the shape 
of rent and fine; the proceeds of these 
leases to be paid to the State, and aprii- 
CABLE TO ANY PURPOSES NOT CON- 
NECTED WITH THE CHURCH; the amount, 
if all purchase at a Jow rate, will be from 
2,500,000/. to 3,000,0002. Other Bills 
to be brought in to promote the com- 
mutation of tithes for land, enforcing 
residence and prohibiting pluralities. 

On the 15th of February, Lord Grey 
brought in his Bill for suppressing 
the disturbances in Ireland. In many 
parishes no tithes have been paid 
for three years, and in almost the 
whole for no less period. Many excel- 
lent Clergymen have been driven from 
their houses to save their lives, and all 
are in such a state of starvation, as to be 
reduced to live upon the bounty of those 
who can feel for their sufferings and 
compassionate the sufferers. 

The affairs of the NETHERLANDS remain 
in the same unsettled state: the propo- 
sitions of the king, recorded in our last, 
have been rejected by France and Eng- 
land: the idea of a Congress for the 
purpose is relinquished, because the 
Emperor Nicholas will not admit of the 
assistance of any minister of Louis 
Philippe. 

Prussta has resolved that no Jew 
shall be allowed to trade as a hawker or 
pedlar, or to keep a house of refresh- 
ment, or retail liquors. The intention 
of these regulations is said to be a 
desire to compel them to apply them- 
selves to agriculture. 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 


MARCH, 1833. 








LESSONS, &e. 


SUBJECT. | AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 





2 SUNDAY in LENT. 


Morning.—Gen. xxvii. 


Luke xiv. 
Collect . 
Epist. 1 Thess. iv. 1—8 { 


Gospel, Matt. xv. 21—28 
Appropriate singing Psalms { 
Evening.—Gen. xxxiv. 

Philip. ii. 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


Jacob and Esau . 


Bp. Newton. Dissert. ITI. 
Dr. R. Burrowes. 102. 
Pastoralia, Serm. 18. 
Christian Remem. VEIT. 
385. (Dr. Dealtry.) 
T. Gisborne. ILI. 194. 
Dr.C.Gibbes on Ps.1x xiii. 24, 
Dr. W. Dodwell. I. 201, &c. 
J. Abernethy. Il. 141. on 
| 2 Pet. i. 6. 
Bp. Horsley. Serm. 37, 38. 
John Hall. Serm. 20. 


Parable of the Supper 


Prayer for God’s Protection 


Exhortation to aieges and Te — 
ance 


Woman of Canaan 


7 
fl 
\ 
. 


LXV. 1, (2) 3, 4, u.m. Angel's Hymn. 
XXVI. 1, 5, 6, 8. c.m. St. Stephen's. 


Jacob’s Reproof to Simeon and Levi 
Christian Unity . 


W. Reading. IIT. 141. 
|Bp. Horne. Disc. xlvii. 
Dr. Hole. 80. 


XXXIV. 13, 14, 15, c.m. Weston Favell. 
CXLYV. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.m. Abingdon. 








3 SUNDAY in LENT. 
Morning.—Gen. xxxix. . 

Luke xxi. 

Collect ° 

Epistle, Eph. v. 1—14 

Gospel, Luke xi. 14—28 


Appropriate singing Psalms {oy 


Evening.—Gen. xlii. . 
1 Thess. i. 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


| 


- | Joseph . il oe eee. ae ; 


| Unclean Spirit . 


| The mourning Parent 
. | The Xtian. waiting for his eithcae i 


XIX. 12, 13, 14, c.m cu Burford. 


| . R. Burrowes, 124. 
Bp. Hall’s Contemp. B. III. 
, Bp. Beveridge. II. 430. 
Temperance . : : Bp. Brownrig. I1. 309, 
Prayer for Deliverance from Enemies |Abp. Dolben. SS. 
{ Bp. Horne. Dise. XIV. 
UE. Cooper. IV. 74. 

|Bp. Seabury. I. 256. 

\F. Bragge. LL. 241. 


Sinners called 


, 3, 4, 5, C.M. Bedford. 
exIX. 114, tis lie, 11, om. York. 


H. Grove. I. 405. 


{ | Bp. Sherlock. Disc. 53. 
C, Bradley. If. 323. 


1X. 15, 16, 17, 18,c.m. Westminster New 





| 
MIDLENT SUNDAY. 
Morning.—Gen. xiiii. 


John iv. 
Collect  % 
Epistle, Gal. iv. 21—31 
Gospel, John vi. 1—14 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


Evening.—Gen. xlv. 


2 Thess. iii. 








Appropriate singing Psalms {| 


Bp. Mant. If. 1. 
Conybeare. [. 117, 137, 161. 
Bp. Horne. Disc. 76. 
Archdn. Hodson. 30. 

C. Girdlestone. I. 53. 

Dr. M. Hole. IV. 398. 

Dr. Stanhope. II. 385. 

F. Bragge. I. 208. 


Joseph and his Brethren 


Woman of Samaria 

Prayer for Spiritual Grace 

Legal and Evangelical Covenants 
Miracle of feeding the Five Thousanc 


CXXX. 5,6, 7, 8, s.m. Mount Ephraim. 
CXIIL. 1, 2, 3, p.m. Anniversary. 

C. Girdlestone. I, 291. [xii.8. 
Dr. J. Evans. 1. 178.0n Rom. 
Bp. Horne. Dise. LXIX 

|Bp. Kidder. SS. 

Bp. Reynolds. 902. 


Christian Agreement . 


Exhortation to Almsgiving . 


LV. 1, 2 4, M4, c.M. =. Man hester. 
CXXXV. , 3, 4, cm. Trish. 
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LESSONS, &c. SUBJECT. AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 








5 SUNDAY in LENT. 
‘ . ° - in Eng. 102 
Morning.—Exod. iii. . . . | Being and Attributes of God . . C1 gg ad ti 
John xi. . ... . .| Raisingof Lazarus .... .~ |P. Bragge. I. 367. 
Collect . . . . . , | God’s Goodness in preserving Man ‘BP ee —_ 
. , 92, 117. 
|Bp. Mant. IIL. 97. 
Epistle, Heb. ix. 11—15. | Efficacy of Christ's Blood . . . |Bp. Browne. I. 1, 26. 
| ‘ 'S. Charnock. IL. 674. 
| Godly Disposition necessary for Bp. Blomfield. 1, 


hearing God's Word P. Skelton. LL. 133. 





Gospel, John viii. 46—59 ; 


a _¢| XXII. 21, 22, 23, c.m. Windsor. 
Appropriate singing Psalms | LXIX. 5, 6, 7, 10, Lm. St. Philip's. 
Evening.—Exod.v. . . . | Insolence of Pharaoh . . . . . |W. Reading, IIT. 181. [SS, 
2Timii . . . . , | Rightly dividingthe Word . . . |Bp.Jebb. 310. Dr. Althamd 


XCIV. 2, 3, 4, 7, c.m. Bewley. 


Appropriate singing Psalms {| Evening Hymn. 








SUND. next before EASTER. 


. . P Bp.Heber.Serm.in Eng.166. 
Morning.—Exod. ix. . . «| God's Dealings with Pharaoh 


Bp. Blomfield. 129. 
Pastoralia, Serm. 22. 

Bp. Stillingfleet. 520. 
Bp. Browne, I!. 105. 

T. Rennell. 244. 

|Dr. G. Stanhope. III. 491. 
\Dr. J. Evans. II. 20, &c. 
|\Dr. A. B. Evans. 49. 
[Bee Waterland. II. 89. 
Dr. T. Brett. 126. 

{ir F. Hook's Lectures. 


Collect. . . . . + «| Prayer for Humility and Patience 


Matt.xxvi . . . . .| Watchfulness and Prayer . . . { 


Epistle, Philip. ii. 5—11. | Christ equal with God 


Gospel, Matt. xxvil. 1—54 | Sufferings and Death of Christ |F. Bragge. IL. 337. 


Dr. G. Stanhope. LI. 467. 
Appropriate singing Psalms { | XXIX. 1, 2, 3, 8, u.m. Truro. 
_ odoal { XLV. 6, 7. 8, c.m. Cambridge New. 
Evening.—Exod. xix. . ~.| Presence of God onthe Mount . . |P. Skelton. II. 387. 

Bp. Stillingfleet. 611. 

Dr. Hibbert. 1. [of Xt. 

Dr.P.Smith on Sac. & Priest. 


Heb. v. to ver.11 . . « | Priesthood of Christ 





| XXV. 14, 15, 17, 18. s.m. St. Bride's. 
| XXII. 1, 2, 3, 10, c.m. Bedford. 





Appropriate singing Psalms { 





Note —We wish our readers to observe, that the references to the verses of the Psalms are 
made, not according to the present unfortunate, or even useless numbering, but according to the 
real situation in which they stand. The verses in parentheses may be omitted, if necessary. 











UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
PPL OL OD 

Diocese or Groucrester.—The following Address has been presented by the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Gloucester and Winchcomb, in the Diocese of Gloucester, 
to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese :— 

“ To the Right Reverend Father in God, James Henry, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 

“We, your Lordship’s faithful servants, the undersigned Clergy of the Deaneries 
of Gloucester and Winchcomb, deeply sensible of the efficacy of your Lordship's 
example in that distinguished situation which the providence of God has called you 
to occupy, beg to express our warm admiration of your defence of our Protestant 
Establishment, and our persuasion of your Lordship’s desire to see the Church of 
England maintain that station in the affections of the religious portion of the com- 
munity, to which her doctrine and her discipline so justly entitle her. Fully impressed 
with the conviction, that many of the prejudices against our national Establishment 
are founded in error, and that more are engendered by public delusion, or grafted 
on popular ignorance, we feel called upon gratefully to acknowledge that spirit of 
Christian beneficence which has prompted your Lordship to propose, by an annual 
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personal sacrifice, to advance the interests of the less opulent Clergy, in the aug- 
mentation of the smaller benefices of your Lordship's Diocese. 

“We humbly hope, under the Divine blessing, that this, among other acts of your 
Lordship’s generosity, may induce a discerning public to consider that the highest 
Functionaries of our Establishment are actuated by nobler views than those of mere 
secular aggrandizement, and that their general conduct in public and private life, 
is regulated by a spirit of genuine philanthropy, which induces them as well to 
provide for the temporal as for the spiritual necessities of that Church of which they 
are overseers. 

“That the Providence of the Most High may long enable you to continue, in 
health and vigour, those duties which you now so assiduously fulfil, is the sincere 
prayer of your Lordship’s most faithful friends and servants.” 

(Here follow fifty-one Signatures.) 


To which his Lordship gave the following answer :— 

“ My Reverend Friends,—1 assure you that this expression of your kindness and 
good opinion affords me the most lively satisfaction. I am always anxious to dis- 
charge the duties committed to me in such a manner as may best conduce to the 
real interests of our Church, and the advancement of our holy religion. Among 
other things, it will be my endeavour to promote the temporal benefit of those of my 
brethren whose income is inadequate to the maintenance of their proper station in 
society. ‘To this purpose I determined to devote a portion of the episcopal income, 
as soon as I was enabled to discharge the great expenses attendant upon taking pos- 
session of the See. This sacrifice is small, and not deserving the terms which your 
kindness bestows upon it: such as it is, the tenth part of the gross income of the 
See shall be annually given towards the improvement of small benefices: and the 
Clergy shall be made acquainted each year with the manner in which this appropria- 
tion has been made. 

“I am sensible of the persevering efforts made to excite against our Establishment 
the prejudices to which you allude, by means of misrepresentation and delusion. But 
| am disposed to think, that such prejudices are beginning to pass away from the 
minds of those who were really misled. Threatening as may be the present aspect of 
the times, we must remember, that the Master whom we serve, has at former periods 
interposed with his Providence to preserve the Church of England from still greater 
dangers than those with which it appears now to be encompassed. At all events, it 
is my settled conviction, that the Clergy will best contribute to the safety of the 
Zstablishment, and most effectually counteract the designs of its enemies, by entirely 
devoting themselves to the care of their respective flocks, and the zealous discharge 
of their sacred functions.” 


(Signed) “ J. H. Gloucester.” 


Duruam UNIVERSITY will be opened in October for students. The appointments to 
Professorships, Tutorships and Scholarships, are to be announced in July, and the lists are 
ready for the reception of the names of students. 


Cuapret Royat.—The following is a list of the Lent Preachers appointed to preach 
before His Majesty :— 
March |. Friday . . . .~ Dean of Gloucester, Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice. 
3. Sunday .. . Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
6. Wednesday . . Mr. Bouverie. 
8. Friday . . - Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Gordon. 
10. Sunday . Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
13. Wednesday . . Dr. Maddy. 
15. Friday ... Dean of Norwich, Hon. and Rev. Dr. Pellew. 
17. Sunday . . . . Lord Bishop of Durham. 
20. Wednesday Mr. Hamilton 
22. Friday . . Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Hodgson. 
24. Sunday . . Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
27. Wednesday . . Mr. Bankes, 
29. Friday. . . Dean of Chester, Dr. Davys. 
31. Palm Sunday Lord Archbishop of Cant., or Lord Archbishop of YorR. 
April 3. Wednesday . . . Mr. Bowes. 
5. Good Friday. . . Dean of Westminster, Dr. Ireland. 
7. Easter Day . . . Lord Almoner. 
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PREACHERS appointed by the Lord Bishop of London, to preach in the city and 
suburbs of London, in Lent, 1833: 
1833. St. Bride, Fleet-st. St. Botolph, Bishopsg. St. Paul, Covent-gard. St. Ann, Westm. 
March 1. . Mr. Wrench, Mr. Lupton Dean of Chester Dr. Richards. 
. Wix, Mr. Gelling, Mr. Preston, Mr. Antrobus. 
. Lloyd, Mr. Watts, jun. Dr. Penfold, Mr. Burgh. 
. Natt, Mr. Stone, Mr. Scobell, Mr. Johnson. 
. Garney, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Beresford Mr. Mitchell. 
. Barham, Mr. Pratt, Archdn. Goddard, Mr. Walpole. 
. Sergrove, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Lendon, Mr. Parker. 
. Abbiss, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Horne, Dr. Dibdin 
. Saunders, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Wood, Dr. Birch. 
April 3. . Dr. Hollingworth, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Ackland, Mr. Ward, 
N. B.—Prayers will begin at Eleven o’Clock; and there will be a Sermon every 
Wednesday and Friday in Lent, at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 


ORDINATIONS.—1833. 
Rochester ..+-.-eeeeee February 3. | St. David’s..eeeeessee~ February 3. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Borlase, William (let.dim.) . . . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Rochester 
Cookson, Edward (let. dim.) . . . University Oxf. St. David’s 
Edwards, John Netherton (/et. dim. ) Worcester Oxf. Rochester 
Evans, John Harrison (/et.dim.) . St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Fell, Thomas (let. dim.) St. Peter’s Camb. Rochester 
Ffrench, Thomas (Jet. dim.) Jesus Oxf. Rochester 
Freeman, Edward (let. dim.) Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Greenwood, James (let. dim.). . . Jesus Camb. Rochester 
Groome, Robert Hindes (/et. dim.) . Caius Camb. Rochester 
Harris, Musgrave Allured Henry . Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Heaviside, Jas. Wm. Lucas (lef. dim.) Sidney Sussex Camb. Rochester 
Hext, John Hawkins (let. dim.) . . Exeter Oxf. Rochester 
Hird, Joshua Simon (let. dim.) . . St Peter’s Camb. Rochester 
Hurst, Samuel Sheppard (/et. dim.) . Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Langley, Thomas (let. dim.) . ‘ St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Martin, Francis (let. dim.) es Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Maynard, George (let.dim.) . . Caius Camb. Rochester 
Morris, Laurence Stuart (let. dim. 5 Christ’s Camb. Rochester 
Peill, John Newton (let. dim.) . Queen’s Camb. Rochester 
Purdon, William (let. dim.) . . + St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Shadwell, John Emilius (let. dim.) . St. John’s Camb. St. David's 
Vawdrey, Alexander Allen (/et.dim. ) St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Walker, Thomas (let. dim.) . . . Christ’s Camb. Rochester 
Wetherall, Alexander (/et. dim.) . . St. John’s Camb. Rochester 


IESTS. 

Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Magdalen Camb. Rochester 
St. David's Lampeter Rochester 
Pembroke Oxf. Rochester 
Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Ripley, Luke (let. dim.) . . «+ - St. Jahn’s Camb. _ St. David's 
Williams, George (let. dim.) . Trinity Camb. Rochester 


Deacons, 24.—Priests, 7.—Total, 31. 


> 
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>> 
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Chatfield, Allen William (let. dim. ): 
Jackson, Henry (let. dim.) . - 
James, William (Jet. dim.) . 
Kingdon, John (let. dim.). 

Morse, Francis (let. dim.) . 


J. 


eee 
1 P >> P PP ew 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 
Alford, Walter. . . . Mast. of Endowed Gram, School at Martock, Somerset. 
Bagot, Daniel. . . . Chapl. to Earl Kilmore. 
Dikes, Thomas . . . Mast. of the Charter House, Hull. 
Donne, Stephen . . . Head Mast. of Free Gram. School, Oswestry. 
Frere, Temple . . . Chapl. to the House of Commons. 
Tate, James, jun... . Head Mast. of Gram. School, Richmond. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. 
Antram, Richard. . Lyndlinch,’R. 
Badeley, Joseph Chas. Shipmeadow, R. 
Berners, Ralph . Harkstead, R. 
Bethell, George . Worplesdon, R. 


. Carmarthen, St. Peter, V. 
. Whitborne, R. 


Bevan, T. . 


Biscoe, Robert. 
Carter, T. . . Burnham, V. 
Carver, James - Hevingham, R. 
Chapman, W. H. jun. Basingbourne, V. 
Chatfield, Allen Wm. Shudy Camps, V. 
Faweett, J. . . . Wibsey, C. 
Fielden, Oswald . . Weston-under-Lizard, R. 
Granger, L. . Barnetby-le-Wold, V. 
Grover, M. . Hitcham, V. 
Hooper, J.. . - Rolvenden, V. 
Pirton, R. 
nbbtneceithhtainth.§ 
. Penrith, V. 


Isaac, Wm. Lister . 


Jackson, William . 
James, John 
LlanfihangelRhydithon, 
— P.C. and 
Lloyd, William . Llandewy Ystradenny, 
P.C. 


Lutwidge, C. H.. . Burton Agnes, V. 
Markham, H.. . 


Mayson, Martin . 
Mundy, Matthew . ‘ 


. Knapwell, R. 
Countesbury, P. C. 
and Lynton, P.C. 
Musgrave, Charles 
Neve, Fred. Robert . Poole, St. Michael, R. 
Plees, Wm. Gordon . Ashbocking, V. 
Powell, W. Frederick Stroud, P. C. 

Prosser, James . Loudwater, P. C. 
Robinson, Disney . Woolley, P.C. 
Robley, J.. . . « Salford, St. Philip, C. 
Salkeld, Edward. . Crosby-on-Eden, V. 


Sandys, William . . Beverley, St. Mary, V. 


Scott, Thomas, . Wappenham, R. 
Selwyn, E. . Edwalton, C. 


Stubbin, N.John, jun. Somersham, R. 


Sutcliffe, W. . - Bosley, C. 

Trevelyan, John T. . Huish Campflower, R. 
Turbitt, John Henry Powick, V. 
Waddington, George rhe — 7 
Wardell, Henry . . Winlaton, R. 

White, James. . Loxley, V. 


Wheeler, T. Littleton Min. Can. in Cath. Ch. of Worcester 


Wrigglesworth, J. D. Loddon, V. 


. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York 


. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Dorset Bristol John Fane, Esq. &c. 
Suffolk Norwich Rev.Joseph Badeley 
Suffolk Norwich Rev. Ralph Berners 
Surrey Winchest.Eton Coll. 

Carmar- St.David’s { “ga ook. 
Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
Bucks Lincoln Eton Coll. 

Norfolk Norwich Rev. James Carver 
Camb. = Ely D.& C.of Westminst. 
Camb. Ely Trin. Coll. Camb. 
W. York York V. of Bradford 
Stafford L. & C. Earl of Bradford 
Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Bucks Lincoln Eton Coll. 

Kent Cant. D, & C. of Rochester 


WorcesterWorcesterEarl of Coventry 


Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 


. Peterboro, St.Joh. Bapt.,V. Northam. Peterboro Bp. of Peterboro 


Radnor St.David’sLord Kensington 


R. Raikes, Esq. 
Abp. of York 
Marg. of Northamp. 


Archd.of Barnstaple 


Abp. of York 
Wilts Salisbury Chanc.of D. of Lanc, 
Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Gloster Gloster Bp. of Gloster 
Bucks Lincoln The Trustees 
W. York York G. Wentworth, Esq. 
Lancas. Chester Coll. Ch. of Manch. 
Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
E.York | je vericy ¢ Lord Chancellor 
everley 
Northam. Peterboro Bp. of Lincoln 
Notts. York John Musters, Esq. 
Suffolk Norw. ae J. Stubbin, 
Chester Chester V. of Prestbury 
Somerset B. & W. Sir J. Trevelyan, Bt. 
Worcester W orcesterEarl of Coventry 


Camb. Ely Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Durham Durham Bp. of Durham. 
Warwick WorcesterLord Chancellor 

D. & C. of Worcester 
Norwich Bp. of Ely 


E. York York 


Camb. 


Devon 


Ely 


Exeter 


Norfolk 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Ely 
and Cantley, V. 
Acton Scott, R. 
Hinxton Coombes, V. 
and Swavesey, V. 


Name. 


Childers, W.W. : 


U 


Clarkson, Townley . ; 


Treas. of Cath. Ch. of Banger 


Ellis, Thomas and Ulanfachreth, R. 


Patron. 
Bp. of Ely 
W. York York J. W. Childers, Esq. 
Salop Hereford Mrs. Stackhouse 


Camb. Ely 


County. Diocese. 
Jesus Coll. Camb. 


lp bs 
Anglesea Bangor § Bp. of Bangor 
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Name. 
Hanbury, Barnard . ; 


Head, William 
Jones, Ellis. 


Preferment. 
Chignall, R. 
with Mashbury, R. 
. Northborough, R. 
. Lymington, C. 
Holton, R. 
4 { and Maddington, P.C. 


Legge, Joseph 


Mansergh, T.. . Clymping, V. 
Pryce, William . . Loudwater, P. C. 
Ravenhill, John, D.D. Tooting, R. 
Kinworton, R 

with Great Alne, C 
and Weethley, C. 


Rufford, Francis 


Filleigh, R. 

Seawell, W. with East Buckland, R. 
Kirmond, V. 

Uvedale, W. . Markby, P. C. 


and Stixwold, V. 


4 
4 
a 
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County. Diocese. Patron. 


Essex London 


Northam. Peterboro D. & C. of Peterboro 
Hants Winchest. V. of Boldre 
Somerset B. & W. John Gibbs, Esq. 


Wilts Salisbury J. & J.Matron, Esqs. 
Sussex Chichest. Eton Coll. 

Bucks Lincoln Trustees 

Surrey Winchest.J. B. Wilson, Esq. 


Warwick WorcesterBp. of Worcester 


* Devon Exeter Earl Fortescue 


Christ. Turnor, Esq. 
- Massingberd, Esq. 
Christ. Turnor, Esq. 


Lincoln Lincoln 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Canterbury The King 
; Elmstead, V. 
Welfitt, Wm., D.D. Hastingleigh, R. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
and Ticehurst, V. Sussex Chichest. D.&C.of Canterbury 
Name. Appointment. 
Baskett, Kingsman . ‘ . . Mast. of the Charter House, Hull. 
OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS, 

In Convocation, it was agreed to accept 
a benefaction of two Scholarships, one for 
the best proficiency in Theology, the other 
for the best proficiency in Mathematics. The 
candidates to be members of the Univer- 
sity who have passed their principal ex- 
amination, and not exceeded five complete 
years from their matriculation. 

In Convocation, it was unanimously 
resolved to contribute the sum of 200/, 
from the university chest, in aid of the 
distressed Clergymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

The Rev. Augustus Short, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, has been nominated a 
Public Examiner in Literis Humanioribus, 
and the Rev.Arthur Neate, M.A. of Trinity 
College, a Public Examiner in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis ; the former by the 
Senior, the latter by the Junior, Proctor. 

Edward Hartopp Grove, B.A. of Balliol 
College, has been elected a Fellow of 
Brasennese College. 

MARRIED. 

In the parish church of All Saints, Col- 
chester, by the Rev. Jas. T. Round, Fellow 
of Balliol College, the Rev. Robert Price 
Morrell, Fellow of Magdalen College, to 
Mary Mount, eldest daughter of George 
Brook, Esq. of Colchester. 


CAMBR 


ELECTIONS. 

At a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Colleges, held in the vestry of 
Great St. Mary’s Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s Col- 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
S. Whittingham, Fell. of Corp. Ch. Coll. 
J. B. Frowd, Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. James Bliss, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. R. Briscoe, Fell. of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. George Baker, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. T. T. L. Bayliff, St. John’s Coll. 
Henry Iltid Nicholl, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. W. Abbott, Tab. of Queen's Coll. 
Rev. Charles Powell, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Edmondes, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. T. Blackburne, Brasennose Coll. 
Herman Merivale, Fell. of Balliol Coll. 
Rev. C. E. Birch, Fell. of St.John’s Coll. 
Edward Owen, Worcester Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Henry Wall, St. Alban Hall. 
Ii. B. Domvile, Scholar of Univ. Coll. 
Charles H. A. Martelli, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Oliver Benson, Wadham Coll. 
John Haythorne, Exeter Coll. 
William Rogers Coxwell, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas E. Winnington, Christ Church. 
William H. Kempson, Christ Church. 
Arthur Browne, Christ Church. 
George B. Rogers, Pembroke Coll. 
George Churchill, Worcester Coll. 
Edward Stanley, Worcester Coll. 


IDGE. 
lege, was elected into the office of Lady 
Margaret’s Preacher. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
251. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
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the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, have 
been adjudged to Alexander Ellice, of Caius 
College, and Joseph Bowstead, of Pem- 
broke College, the first and Second Wrang- 
lers. 

Mr. Charles Houblon Grove, of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected a Travelling 
Bachelor on Mr. Worts’s foundation. 

Joseph Bowstead, Esq. B. A. of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that society. 

At the conclusion of the examination at 
St. John’s College, the first classes of the 
second and third year were arranged in 
the following order :— 

THIRD \ EAR. 
Rolfe, 
Low, 
White, 
Coates, 
Nevin, 


Bullock, 

Hey, 

Bryer, 

Trentham, 

Giles, m 

J.Wood,§ & 
SECOND YEAR. 

H. Cotterill, Lambert, 

Sylvester, Tillard, 


Scudamore, 
Drake, 
Bateson, 
Ireland, 
Morris, 

H. W. Smith, 





Gibbons, = 
Waltham, 
Legrew, t 
Laing, = 
Hutchinson, 
Hilditch, 


GRACES. 

The following graces have passed the 
Senate: 

That the sum of two hundred pounds be 
granted from the University Chest in aid 
of Funds raised in Ireland for the relief of 
the distressed Clergy. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Ainslie, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Croft, and Mr. Archdall, a Syndicate to 
consider what alterations should be made 
in the nature and direction of the Iron 
Fence of the Senate House Yard, and to 
report their opinion before the end of this 
Term. 

That the Professor of Chemistry have 
the use of the large Lecture Room in the 
Botanic Garden formerly appropriated to 
the Jacksonian and Botanical Professors, 
at such times as it may not be wanted by 
either of the said Professors. 

That the Regius Professor of Physic 
have the use of the new Anatomical Lec- 
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ture Room, at such times as it may not be 
wanted by the Professor of Anatomy. 

That the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Graham, 
Professor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, and Mr. 
Hodgson, of St. Peter’s College, be a Syn- 
dicate to consider and determine what 
allowance shall be made to the Tenants at 
Burwell and Barton from their last year’s 
Rents, in consequence of the low price of 
corn. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
French, Dr. Geldart, Dr. Haviland, Mr. 
Tatham, Mr. Peacock, Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Ash, Mr. Bowstead, Mr. Hanson, and Mr. 
Barrick, a Syndicate, to consider of what 
standing Candidates for the degree of B.A. 
ought to be before they are allowed to be 
examined for that degree, and also to con- 
sider for what period after examination the 
certificate of approval signed by the Exa- 
miners shall remain in force, and to report 
thereupon to the Senate. 

To allow the Rev. William Shepherd to 
take his degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
without reference to the time of his matri- 
culation. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. William Shepherd, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. G. Jarvis, Corpus Christi Coll. 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Lord Lindsay, Trinity Coll. 
The Hon. P. J. L. King, Trinity Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Philip Palmer, Trinity Coll. 
James S. Cox, Corpus Christi Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Horace William Meteyard, Caius Coll. 
Rev. John Nelson, Trinity Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Lawrence Ottley, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Baker, St. John’s Coll. 

F. J. W. Jones, St. John’s (Comp.) 

R. B. Cartwright, Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 

Charles Boileau Elliott, Queen’s Coll. 

Andrew John Nash, Downing Coll. 

George Birch O. Hill, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Jones, St. John’s Coll. 

Henry Townley Daniel, St. Peter’s Coll. 

John Cheetham, Jesus Coll. 

William Wallace, Jesus Coll. 

John Fawssett, Jesus Coll. 

John Charles Stapleton, Downing Coll. 
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We could explain to “ J. L.”” why his suggestion is impracticable. 


It gives us plea- 


sure to find that we may add his testimony, to numerous others which have reached us, 


of the practical utility of our Calendarium. 


Articles from Dorset and from Cornwall are in type, but deferred only from press of 


matter. 


Of the six or seven new Acts upon the subject alluded to by “C,’’ very little is under- 
stood ; but a high authority assures us of the probability of a clause being found which 
would now give a Bishop the power just exercised. 





